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2 =< Agency Forces Plan 
~~ For HAVANA Meeting 


Members of the agency organization of Atlan- 


“ tic Life will hold their 1955 convention in 
Havana in January. 

Leading field underwriters and their wives 

are to sail from Miami and spend 4 days and 3 

nights in Cuba. The famed Hotel Nacional is 

a the site of the convention. ‘ 
° Recognition of top producers during 1954 
| will be the major feature of the business sessions. 
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s Rides to the rescue of surplus writers 
a who need complete fiexibility 
a 


in business and personal life insurance 


Since 1940 the Connecticut Mutual’s policy has been so designed that it can 
be used either for business insurance or personal insurance. Therefore, there’s no 
need for the agent to familiarize himself with special forms in order 


to write business insurance. 
FEE On the front of every Connecticut Mutual policy is a simple “Exercise of 
Privileges” clause defining who may elect each right or option. You don’t have to 
read the entire policy to find out who may exercise the policy privileges. This 
al clause permits the original owner to modify or transfer ownership by means of 
. standard easily-completed forms available at all our general agencies. It results in 


complete flexibility whether the policy was originally purchased as 
business or as personal life insurance. 


Income settlements are available to corporations and partnerships. No 
company consent or complex endorsement is required. 


The flexible “Change of Plan” clause makes easy the adjustments needed in many 
Business Insurance and Profit-Sharing or Pension Plans. 





3 These are just a few of the reasons so 
many wise surplus writers have for years 
oLe. ++tt favored Connecticut Mutual. It’s as 
‘ im) simple as this: the basic policy meets, 
p m \ q without change, the needs of top-flight 
NF Me business insurance underwriters. This 
‘ 7 modern policy doesn’t create problems; 


Be * it solves them. 
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/ | Facts, figures and proposals will be gladly 
( ) | | | | | furnished to fit any surplus need in business 
fal insurance or pension or profit-sharing plan. 















































JUVENILE INSURANCE 


NEW LOOK 


A LIFELONG LIFE INSURANCE BARGAIN 


Insurance Increases Fivefold at Age 21 


$5,000 Policy Increases to $25,000 at Age 21 . . . No Premium Increase 
INSURANCE PAID-UP AT AGE 65 





























TOTAL CASH PROFIT PAID-UP PARTICIPATING 
AGE AT TOTAL CASH PREMIUMS AT AGE 65** LIFE INSURANCE 
ISSUE AT AGE 65** TO AGE 65 OR ESTATE OF** 
o* $34,664.60 $14,946.75 $19,717.85 $40,821.35 
$ 33,353.85 15,921.00 17,432.85 39,510.60 
10 32,132.95 17,066.50 15,066.45 38,289.70 
15 30,713.35 18,327.50 12,385.85 36,870.10 











age 10) 





*insurance in first policy year $1,250. 
**Includes accumulated dividends based on present schedule — not guaranteed. 


{Issued at ages O — 15. In New York State 515 and at ages 0 — 9 with return of premiums death benefit to 
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* MINNESOTA = 
YES, we’re growing! 


HERE’S PROOF Ef 


* NORTH 
DAKOTA 


* SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


* MONTANA 
* WYOMING 
* IDAHO 
* WASHINGTON 
%* OREGON 


* CALIFORNIA 


New Home Office Building Under Construction 


We're growing, yes, but we still maintain that personal, 
human touch with our policyowners and field men. This. 

is as real an asset to our company as are those assets. 
carried in dollars and cents on our books. 


There are thy ener: for qualified men, who want 
success with the Provident, in the ‘‘ Provident States.” 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life Insurance Company 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 


Life Accident Health Hospitalization 
Annuities Pension Trust 


JOSEPH DICKMAN, Vice President 


%&"'The Provident States"’ 





LIFE INSURANCE 
STOCKS 


are our specialty 
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WALTER C. GOREY CO. 





life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 





























% Change 
TOTAL INSURANCE from 
Month 1952 1953 1954 1953-1954 
De ee $2,080 $2,354 $2,584 10% 
POEMOEY cacsses 2,240 2,662 2,779 4% 
_ ae are 2,562 3,389 3,424 1% 
BENS siatckikckle os 2,646 3,246 3,183 —2% 
sea kn sigth s. 2,909 3,121 3,286 5% 
aera 2,674 3,223 3,138 —3% 
MM favcetickt es 2,513 2,919 3,154 8 
OS ee 2,387 2,851 2,944 +39, 
Total 8 months.. $20,011 $23,765 $24,492 +3% 
September ...... 2,589 2,757 
October ........ 2,738 2,870 
November ...... 2,594 3,038 
December ...... 3,460 3,735 
MRO % 52, 0lsidialet Salers $33,943* $39,488* 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
January $1,470 $1,653 $1,720 4% 
February 1,490 1,725 1,820 6% 
OO Sere 1,728 2,183 2,342 7% 
a ae 1,747 2,062 2,155 5% 
Be icone edenes 1,696 2,023 2,087 3% 
el eee 1,693 2,112 2,160 +2% 
Eee 1,683 1,970 2,003 2% 
ee eee 1,574 1,847 2,018 +9% 
Total 8 months.. $13,081 $15,575 $16,305 +5 
September ...... 1,604 1,788 
i Serre 1,828 1,924 
November ...... 1,682 1,966 
December ...... 1,963 2,215 
MOR <i. dvisiinewe $21,788*  $25,307* 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
oe ee $409 $458 $444 -—3% 
Pebruary ..<.... 486 543 551 1% 
OS Serre 568 593 602 2% 
eras 532 553 572 3% 
Se ee 575 619 607 —2% 
eee 497 553 555 0% 
eee aire: 450 508 520 2% 
ee ee 473 535 547 2 
Total 8 months. . $3,990 $4,362 $4,398 +16 
September ...... 503 528 
re 535 572 
November ...... 508 559 
December ...... 451 485 
MUM cicrace: wosaranerals $5,987 $6,506 
TOTAL GROUP SALES 

LS ae $201 $243 $420 73% 
yo: Bee 2 394 408 4% 
ee errr 266 613 480 —22° 
 — aaa 367 631 456 —28° 
See 638 479 592 24° 
MN 2 oC rca ekis5% 484 558 423 —24< 
1 SRR rere 380 441 631 43° 
ee ee 340 469 379 —19° 
Total 8 months.. $2,940 $3,828 $3,789 —1¢ 
September ...... 482 441 
SRORINOE on viet vas 375 374 
November ...... 404 513 
December ...... 1,046 1,035 
eee $6,168* $7,675* 


* Monthly figures add to smaller totals than those stated : 
the yearly total due to the exclusion of credit life insuranc 
and year-end adjustments from the monthly figures. 

Furnished by Life Insurance Agency Management Associatio 





and Institute of Life Insurance. 
Best’s Life News 
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life insurance stocks 


Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


1954 Range Sept. 
High Low 17, 1954 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. ........eee.eeeee 155 94 149% 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. ..............- 90 59 88 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. ... 98 70 98 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. ... 384 219 371 
Continental Assurance Co. ...............- 182 123 182 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. .............. 83 40 T7% 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. ........cccccceee 29% 21 28% 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co.* .. 94% 57% 4 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. .......... 960 645 950 
Life and Casualty Insurance Co. .........-. 334% 20% 31% 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia ............ 100 6614 97% 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. ...... 322 193 316 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. .......... 79%, 52 76% 
National Life and Accident Insurance Co.¢ 77% 48% 76% 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. .......... 72 33 72 
Travelers Insurance Co. ....ccccccccsccces 1540 844 1415 
i Be BOD DOD. «o.oo ct'0 bis 062000800 107 60 107 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. .......... 41% 28 41% 


* Adjusted for 3314% stock dividend. 
+Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 


company developments 


ARIZONA Admitted 
Rio Grande National Life Ins. Co. .......... Dallas, Texas 

ARKANSAS Licensed 
Participating Annuity Life Ins. Co. ............ Rogers, Ark. 
Protessional Life Ins. Co. ......0.00.scecees Fort Smith, Ark. 

Admitted 
gee a OE Oe nee Dallas, Texas 
Amalgamated Labor Life Ins. Co. ............. Chicago, Ill. 
VICES CATE SU CG. 5d iiwansascwdiscdesees St. Louis, Mo. 
Washington Life Ins. Co. of America ........ Lafayette, La. 


Title Change 
Home Security Life Ins. Co., Little Rock, name changed to 
Pinnacle Old Line Life Ins. Co., July 14. 


Withdrew 
Betts (oeet Tale Sit 856. boinc iaasccacacine Houston, Texas 
CALIFORNIA Admitted 
United American Life Ins. Co. ........:020 Denver, Colo. 
Volunteer State Life Ins. Co. .......... Chattanooga, Tenn. 
COLORADO Licensed 
Capitol Co-operative Life Ins. Co. ............ Denver, Colo. 
DELAWARE Admitted 
Cavamer Lace Insuramoe Go. .......500:0.008 Baltimore, Md. 
National Bankers Life Insurance Co. ......... Dallas, Texas 
FLORIDA Examined 
Peninsular Life Insurance Co. ............ Jacksonville, Fla. 
GEORGIA Licensed 
Kennesaw Life & Accident Ins. Co. .......... Marietta, Ga. 
Security Life Insurance Company .............. Macon, Ga. 
Admitted 


Guarantee Reserve Life Ins. Co. of Hammond 
Hammond, Ind. 


Jefferson Life & Casualty Company ...... Birmingham, Ala. 

Republic National Life Insurance Co. ........ Dallas, Texas 
INDIANA Admitted 

Casniser Lite Insurance Go. .oc.cssccesssc Baltimore, Md. 

Mid-States Life Insurance Co. ...........es00- Orlando, Fla. 

Samaritan Life Insurance Co. ............... Duluth, Minn. 
KENTUCKY Withdrew 

Columbus National Life Ins. Co. ............ Columbus, Ga. 

Consolidated Insurance Company .......... Nashville, Tenn. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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QUALIFIED 


Ransom Strickland, Norfolk, is the youngest 
man in the Diamond Circle of top Pacific 
Mutual field leaders.’ 

“If there is any sure recipe for field 
achievement,” declares Ransom, “I believe 
it’s in knowing from the start that you're 
conditioned to make the grade. 

“Pacific Mutual's Pre-Induction Tests 
showed .| could succeed. So | always know 
that my investments in study and hard work 
will pay off. | never need to wonder whether 
I'm in the right business!” 


Paciti 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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LIFE—ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
RETIREMENT PLANS—GROUP 
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NEXT OF KIN 


As insurance men how many times 

have we heard the words 

—“next of kin”? Sometimes we become 
too casual about ideas and 

expressions that are commonly used. 

A father’s “next of kin”, however, 

could be this little girl 

as depicted for us by one of the 

nation’s outstanding artists, David Stone Martin. 
She is typical of the thousands 

of boys and girls throughout America 
whose parents need your service. % 

We believe that in picturing “next of kin” 
we are talking to the prospect 

about his boy or his girl. 

It's this kind of thinking that helps 

the agent motivate his prospect. 


Security Mutual is an agency-minded 
company which is constantly trying 

to do a job for its field men. 

Look at our record. 

Or ask any Security Mutual representative. 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Life « Accident & Health * Group 
Binghamton, New York 


Best’s Life News 
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*x*x A great many of the early science-fiction stories 
featured horrible creatures of fantastic shapes and of 
greater or lesser intelligence. This became such a trite 
plot technique that the afficionados of this type of story 
coined a name for such a character. They are called 
BEMs, short for Bug Eyed Monsters. Of course as 
the field broadened authors in search of a new twist 
introduced BEMs who were not villains at all but were 
good intentioned, fun loving and proponents of the 
right, although usually misunderstood. Thus with life 
insurance where many of The Bug Eyed Monsters who 
haunt the dreams of agents may ultimately iead to 
greater sales. See page 13. 







xkk Tt is freely conceded by insurance men that a state 
has the power and the duty to regulate out-of-state 
insurance companies to the full extent necessary to 
protect its own citizens. It is felt by some students of 
the problem, however, that in a few instances there is 
regulation of out-of-state insurance companies in re- 
spect to actions elsewhere which have little, if any, bear- 
ing on the policyholders in the regulatory state. This 
question of the extraterritorial operation of /nsurance 
Regulatory Statutes is considered in the article on 
page 17. 


xk There have been a number of inspirational books 
written which can be of great help to the life underwriter. 
By keeping him in the proper mental attitude and giving 
him needed stimulus, they will make it easier for him 
to keep working in the face of inevitable disappoint- 
ments. A partial list of these books appears as an 
addendum to the article on page 19. The article itself 
contains a number of helpful ideas for maintaining con- 
sistent and growing production. It is called Controlled 
Selling. 





kk Whether a particular method of Funding a Pension 
Program is best for a particular organization depends 
upon the manner in which the purchaser wished to pay 
for the cost of the benefits to be provided under that 
program. The article on page 23 cuts through the 
tangle of terminology usually surrounding this subject 
and simplifies it to a comparison of vehicles of funding, 
methods of funding and what are called the tools of 
funding. It should be of value to life insurance men 
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as an example of the thinking common among the men 





OCTOBER, 1954 


with whom they discuss such matters. 


*** Tn general the impression of a life insurance com- 
pany gained by the public at large is to a major extent 
the result of the activities of its agents. Many of the 
things that can be accomplished by these agents are 
intangible but they all add up to the Community Rela- 
tions which are maintained. On page 27 the importance 
of this relationship both to the company and to the 
individual agent is pointed out. 


*** Much has been said and written both in the in- 
dustry itself and in the more general area of public 
discussion about non-cancellable accident and health 
policies. This is a subject in which the reaction of 
the public is extremely important and the underlying 
reasons for the right of a company to cancel or refuse 
to renew a policy should be made as widely known as 
possible. Some of these reasons and a demonstration 
that The Right of Discontinuance does not involve an 
injustice to the public are included in the article on 
page 31. 


**k* Much interest has developed in the life insurance 
industry in electronic equipment with the ability to 
assemble raw source data of a sizeable operation and 
from this data produce a final result. There are various 
types of equipment designed for this work with differing 
components which accomplish the various phases of the 
task. A rundown on this Data Processing Equipment 
with the advantages and disadvantages of the different 
kinds of components commonly used is given on page 37. 


**x*x Today’s management realizes the value of properly 
conceived and executed training programs and devotes 
considerable time and effort to them, In general they 
operate in the two areas of job performance and super- 
vision of other employees. Since the programs repre- 
sent a considerable investment, there is always the 
temptation to try to cover too much material in too 
short a period of time. A consideration of How to 
Train Employees and a review of the benefits which 
may be expected from a proper training program ap- 
pear on page 43. 


*k*x The compiling, analyzing and evaluation of sta- 
tistical data for rate making and other related purposes 
is recognized as an essential part in the administration 
of all lines of insurance. In the development of such 
a practical statistical program the accident and health 
branch of the industry has not been able to keep pace 
with the other lines of insurance. The several reasons 
for this are considered in the discussion of the problem 
of Accident and Health Statistics which appears on 
page 47. 


9 








CoL. MAURICE R. SMITH, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, Kansas 
City Life Insurance Company, re- 
ceived a second oak leaf cluster to a 
commendation medal in ceremonies 
July 22 at the Grandview Air Force 
Base, Missouri. The occasion 
jointly marked the changing of com- 
mand in the Central Air Defense 
force from Maj. Gen. Delmar T. 
Spivey to Maj. Gen. Jarred V. 
Crabb, and the retirement of Col. 
Smith from the Air Force Reserves. 


HERSHON FREEMAN, C.L.U., Pro- 
fessor of Insurance at Oklahoma 
A. & M., is on a six-week fellow- 
ship, studying methods and opera- 
tions at the home office of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Professor Freeman is 
one of forty men, sponsored by the 
American Association of University 
Teachers, who are making such 
studies across the nation this sum- 
mer. Through a first-hand knowl- 
edge of current methods and opera- 
tions, the educators hope to temper 
classroom teaching to the needs of 
the life companies, and better train 
insurance students to fit into exist- 
ing job opportunities. 


AMONG THE TOP FIVE major cor- 
porations cited by The Saturday 
Review for “Distinguished Adver- 
tising in the Public Interest,” were 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company and Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. This is 
the second time the Hancock’s 
“Know America Better” series, cur- 
rently being run in Look, Life, U. S. 
News and World Report, and 
Newsweek, has been selected by The 
Saturday Review for such an honor. 
Copy for the Hancock advertise- 
ments is prepared by McCann 
Erickson advertising agency, and 
several prominent American artists 


are commissioned to paint the illus- 
trations. 
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A UNIQUE EXPERIMENT in preven- 
tive medicine that may set an im- 
portant national pattern and cause 
revision of the whole concept of 
group insurance is being conducted 
in Stockton, California. Sponsored 
jointly by Continental Casualty 
Company, the San Joaquin County 
Medical Society and the Interna- 
tional Long-Shoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union-Pacific Maritime 
Association welfare fund, the experi- 
ment consists of comprehensive, 
multiphasic health tests for nine 
hundred union members. The pur- 
pose of the health tests is to catch 
the very earliest signs of burden- 
some and deadly chronic illnesses. 
This is the first time any such tests 
have been financed entirely by pri- 
vate funds, and Continental Casualty 
is the first insurance carrier ever to 
participate in such a venture. The 
tests represent, therefore, a signi- 
ficant innovation for the entire in- 
surance industry. Continental Casu- 
alty, carrier through its General 
Group Division for the Warehouse- 
men’s union-management welfare 
fund, will pay the costs of the pilot 
study for participants it insures, 


CLIFFORD MCDONALD, International 
Fidelity, Dallas, has been appointed 
a member of an eighteen-man tem- 
porary steering committee of Texas 





ACE INGURANCE 
AGENCY 














"Ll feel guilty taking this check—my hus- 
band never would take care of his health." 


insurance leaders to seek to effect 
plans to offset the adverse publicity 
the industry has received in the 
state as a result of company failures 
in the past sixteen months. Mc- 
Donald will represent the Interna- 
tional Association of A. & H. Un- 
derwriters, of which he is a vice 
president, and the Texas A. & II. 
association, of which he is president. 


SECRETARY OF THE ARMY Robert T. 
Stevens was heard as guest speaker 
on August 3, when the dramatic and 
important subject “Blood—River of 
Life” was presented on the /nstitute 
of Life Insurance—Mutual Broad- 
casting System program “The 
Search that Never Ends.” Mr. 
Stevens emphasized the continuing 
military and civilian need for Amer- 
ica’s all-out support of its whole 
blood program, especially as :t re- 
lates to war casualties, civilian acci- 
dent cases, and our present civilian 
defense needs. 


SECOND VICE PRESIDENT John L. 
McCrea of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, has 
been appointed chairman of the Bill 
of Rights Committee of the Boston 
Bar Association. A primary func- 
tion of the Bill of Rights Committee 
is to investigate substantial alleged 
violations, actual or threatened, of 
the Bill of Rights, and to defend the 
rights in instances where they miglit 
go undefended. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN 
actuarial scholarship to be known as 
the A. J. McAndless Scholarship, at 
the University of Michigan to be 
awarded on a year-to-year basis 
subject to renewal each year by The 
Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company to qualified students inter- 
ested in the profession of actuary has 
been announced. John Glass, of Fort 
Wayne, has been named the first 
recipient of the scholarship. 
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It’s still one of the best sales appeals ever — 


$10,000 for your family or your money back... 
at age 60, 65, or /0 


ND you can make it with The Trav- 
A elers Cash Settlement Contract. 
Travelers national advertising has 
brought this dramatic offer to millions of 
prospective insurance buyers. You can 
help yourself to easier selling through the 
use of this and other sales-building tools 


made available to you by The Travelers. 
The entire Travelers organization, 
through Branch Offices, claim locations 
and General Agencies, stands ready to 
help you and your policyholders. 
Why not call on a Travelers Life Man- 
ager or General Agent today? 


The Travelers INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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any other company 


2 
89 Northwest ines 


earne Mu 
d the coveted de tual agents have 


L 
IFE UNDERWRITRa of CHARTERED 


1. Training is a reason. It’s a 5 phase (not 2 or 
3) training program that’s available to North- 


western Mutual agents. It carries on for 30 full 
months. 


2. Product is a reason. Life insurance in one of 
the six largest companies with a reputation for 


low net cost is the product that Northwestern 
Mutual agents sell. 


3. Advertising is another. Northwestern Mutual 
agents like the advertising that their company 
does. They use millions of reprints to open doors 
and make sales. 


A. General Agents,too. That Northwestern Mutual 
is known as “The Career Company” is largely due 
to the high calibre of its general agents. 





° 
y 


* bug-eyed monsters 


OR those of our readers who are not “hep” on 

science fiction, the “Bug Eyed Monsters” are 

one form of so-called intelligent life on other 
planets where the natural conditions have evolved crea- 
tures unlike ourselves. These grotesque, spiderlike 
phantoms of writers’ imaginations have become so com- 
mon that the serious reader of science fiction is rather 
tired of meeting the genus or some of its variations 
coming at him from every corner of his favorite book- 
stand. It is probably unnecessary to say that the 
BEM (as they are familiarly called) are a menace 
to every decent Earthman who wishes to place a 
friendly foot on Venus or Jupiter. 


A Present Menace 


The life insurance salesman is facing a good many 
BEMs these days, and some of them are bad 
enough to haunt his sleep and interfere with his day- 
time activity. He may be haunted by worry about 
whether group insurance is expanding so fast and with 
such limits that he will lose some of his best customers. 
Specials may make it more difficult for the agent to 
sell the policyholder who cannot afford a large amount 
of insurance. How about Social Security—is its ex- 
pansion going so far, with coverage of more people 
and expansion in amounts, as to threaten what has 
been a good market ? 

Then there are other problems to bother the agent. 
Mutual funds will almost certainly provide even more 
competition in the future than in the past. What about 
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sales by banks? Is programming getting so compli- 


cated or paper work so bothersome as to constitute a 


BEM? 


Are They Real? 


Of course there is a difference between these prob- 
lems which the life insurance agent faces and the Bug 
Eyed Monsters of science fiction. The problems and 
difficulties which the agent faces are real problems 
which need to be dealt with. They affect the welfare 
of our business, company, agent, public. They are like 
the BEM only if the agent allows them to bother him 
so as to affect his selling. 

The job the agent has to do is to sell security, and 
the job of management is to help him to do it. There 
is no problem the agent has which is anywhere nearly 
so great as that of getting himself out to see as many 
prospects as possible under favorable conditions. Under 
many circumstances the agent can turn some of the 
big problems affecting our business to his own advan- 
tage in individual cases, while the larger problems 
themselves await solution through action by individuals 
and associations in the business. It is our own belief 
that many of the so-called problems do not actually 
interfere with the selling of life insurance at all, but 
can lead to increased sales when properly used. 

Probably no difficulty of today seems as threatening 
to the life insurance industry as did the Armstrong 
investigation in 1905. But life insurance has grown 
many-fold since then. How about the assessment com- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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THE BUG-EYED MONSTERS—Continued 


petition of the last century? Where are those fellows 
now? More recently, remember how Social Security was 
going to take away all our prospects in the ’30s? These 
problems—and many others—were real enough, but 
fortunately agents continued to sell right through them. 


They Need More Life Insurance 


The agent who wills it, can do one of his best sell- 
ing jobs ever. The country is still prosperous, and it 
is still under-insured. Many people have no adequate 
accident and health insurance program. They don’t 
know their new Social Security benefits. An entirely 
new group of prospects—a very large group—have now 
been moved up—through Social Security changes—to 
the point where they are within striking distance of 
planning for adequate retirement income. They need 
more life insurance to accomplish this. We shall see 
the 1940s repeated in this respect. And the 1940s are 
only beginning for millions of new prospects who will 
listen to the Social Security approach. Remember how 
that Social Security approach sold life insurance ?—well, 
there are 10,000,000 more people waiting to hear it. 

Let’s not allow the Bug Eyed Monsters to spoil our 
sleep ! 





Bcncement 
cadersteife 


cofrcerullom 


American Life Convention tor 48 years has 


worked tor the advancement ot the lite insurance 


business as a social and economic service. 


In cooperation with other lite insurance 
organizations, ALC promotes public confidence 
and mutual understanding among home 
offices, field torces, and policyholders. 

Life ot Georgia and other member companies 
benefit greatly trom ALC’s leadership in research 
and study ot the lite insurance business. 
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company developments 


(from page 7) 


MAINE Admitted 
SE eS Toronto, Ont., Canada 
oo a) Oe ee Providence, R. [, 
Qo a Ore Los Angeles, Calif, 
MARYLAND Admitted 
Fidelity Life Assn., A Mutual Legal Reserve Co., Fulton, IIl, 
Examined 
Bomaore Lite Ing foe. 2.6.3... cnet cass ccex-s Baltimore, Md. 
MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 
Occidental Life Ins. Co. of Calif. ........Los Angeles, Calif, 
Provident Life & Casualty Ins. Co. ....Chattanooga, Tenn. 
United States Life Insurance Co. ........ New York, N. Y. 
Examined 
New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. .......... Boston, Mass. 
MINNESOTA Admitted 
Brotherhood Mutual Life Ins. Co. ........ Fort Wayne, Ind. 
MISSOURI Licensed 
Missouri National Life Insurance Co. ....Kansas City, Mo. 
Protective Life Insurance Co. .......... Jefferson City, Mo. 
NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co. ............ New York, N. Y. 
OHIO Admitted 
Fidelity Interstate Life Ins. Co. .......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Patriot Life Insurance Company ........ New York, N. Y. 
United Home Life Insurance Co. ........ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Examined 
Union Central Life Insurance Co. .......... Cincinnati, Ohio 
Midwest Life Insurance Co. ........cc0c0000% Lincoln, Neb. 
Fidelity Life Association, A Mutual Legal Reserve Co., 
Fulton, Ill. 
OREGON Examined 
American Guaranty Life Ins. Co. ............ Portland, Ore. 
PENNSYLVANIA Examined 
Grand Court of Calanthe ...........6...60.5 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ladies Pennsylvania Slovak Catholic Union 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund ............ Philadelphia, Pa. 
VERMONT Licensed 
town Late Insurance Co: .éiccicis. scence Toronto, Canada 
VIRGINIA Admitted 
EN ore rac whic c acticin anaiseicp med Néw York, N. Y. 
NOVA SCOTIA Admitted 
Occidental Life Ins. Co. of Calif. ...... Los Angeles, Calif. 
ONTARIO Admitted 


Serb National Federation .................- Pittsburgh, Pa. 


conventions ahead 


OCTOBER 
20-22 Society of Actuaries, Hotel Statler, Boston. 
21-22 Life Insurance Agency Management Association, Atlantic 
alumni conference, Rye, N. Y. 
21-23 Mid-West Management Conference, French Lick Sprincs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 
28 Northern California Agency Building Conference, Berkeley. 


NOVEMBER 

8-12 Life Insurance Agency Management Ass'n, annual, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

15-16 Health & Accident Underwriters Conference, Underwrite's 
forum, Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans. 

17-19 Institute of Home Office Underwriters, annual, Rooseve't 
Hotel, New Orleans. 

29- 3 National Ass'n of Ins. Commissioners, midwinter, Hotel 
Commodore, New York City. 


DECEMBER 


7-8 Life Insurance Association, annual, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 

9 Institute of Life Insurance, annual, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 

New York City. 


Best’s Life News 
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Back TO HIS OLD READING HABITS AGAIN .. . 
looking for a job with a long-range future. And this 
time, he’s checking job stability first, bypassing com- 
panies that seem to be plagued with periodic wage 
cuts and layoffs. 

Good idea. And good reason to look into the 
87-year record of growth and expansion behind The 
Union Central Life Insurance Company. 

Operating in 46 states, the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii, The Union Central enjoys a national reputation 
for sound, progressive business practice. The Company 
has successfully weathered four major wars and seven 
depressions—has never cancelled an underwriter’s con- 
tract because of market failures or shortage of mer- 
chandise to sell. In addition, The Union Central repre- 
sentative is never affected by hectic labor disputes or 
slack seasons. There is always a market for life insur- 
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ance, regardless of business conditions. And to effec- 
tively serve that market, The Union Central provides 
a complete line of policies to suit every life insurance 
need from birth to age 70. 

Yes, The Union Central offers real stability plus all 
these other major job factors. Choice of your own job 
location. Thorough, effective training. Wide variety of 
research-tested training aids. Unlimited opportunities 
for steady advancement. Sound earnings plus liberal 
retirement and pension plans. And scientific aptitude 
testing to help you determine if the job is best for you. 

From the very beginning, you'll find every indication 
of a long-range future with The Union Central. So 
drop us a line and we’ll be glad to arrange an interview 
at one of our local offices near you. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 





SEVENTH in a series designed to be of service to men contemplating a life insurance career. The advertisements appear in 
magazines and life insurance trade press where men are likely to look for information about companies and job opportunities. 














"9 averaged a sale a 
day hor tee years” 





GEORGE SACKS 


Lansdale, Pa. 
August 1, 1954 
Chas. E. Becker, President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 
Dear Sir: 





1 completed my sixth full year with Franklin yesterday and it the f 
makes me exceedingly happy to ponder over the things | have its ct 
been able to accomplish in so short a time. How 

My opinion as a newcomer to the insurance business, was that and ¢ 
a man should be able to retire in 20 years. With the degree of wide 
success | have been able to attain | really believe | could retire insur 
within a 10 year period from the date of my contract with Franklin. trol | 
However, | doubt if | will ever stop working entirely. to pt 

| get a bang selling our Exclusives and my bank account gets a ta 
“boom.” Yesterday, | made five sales for a total of approximately 
$400 in premiums .. . the sales consisted of two PPIP, two Home tem 
Protectors, one Ordinary Life. If in 

I never count my volume but concentrate entirely on the number perc 
of sales made... always aim for one sale per day and am happy to coun 
state that | have averaged a sale a day for the past three years. whic 
By adhering to this objective, the volume takes core of itself, but tion 
more important, it also provides me with commission checks great- 7 com 
ly in excess of my needs. * 

In celebrating my sixth anniversary with Franklin | want you to 
know how happy | am: I see no reason why the average man who 
gets started with us could not attain a similar objective . . . if he U 
really wants financial independence. To me there is nothing My 
“extraordinary” about making a sale a day in the “Ordinary” syst 
business when one has PPIP, JISP, and Home Protector in his sales ot 
kits. “Irs 

Sincerely, tion 

George Sacks the 

cha: 

hav 

An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents. anc 
the 







The Friendly os 
FRANKELAN LURE tary a 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS ha 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 pol 

The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted : 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans nat 

Over a Billion Six Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force Co 
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BUIST M. ANDERSON 
Vice President and Counsel 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
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STATE has the power and 

the duty to regulate out-of- 

state insurance companies to 
the full extent necessary to protect 
its citizens. This is conceded by all. 
However, when a state reaches out 
and attempts to control the country- 
wide operations of an out-of-state 
insurance company where such con- 
trol is really not necessary in order 
to protect its citizens, then such ac- 
tion constitutes a threat to our sys- 
tem of state supervision of insurance. 
If insurance companies doing a large 
percentage of the business of the 
country are licensed in the state 
which thus reaches out, then regula- 
tion of insurance by that state be- 
comes in fact national regulation. 


Four Types of Regulation 


Under our insurance regulatory 
system we may divide insurance reg- 
ulation into four distinct categories. 
First, we have some Federal regula- 
tion; second, we have regulation by 
the state of insurance companies 
chartered by that state; third, we 
have regulation of out-of-state insur- 
ance companies in connection with 
the business they conduct within a 
state; and fourth, unfortunately we 
have in a few instances regulation of 
out-of-state insurance companies in 
respect to actions elsewhere which 
have little, if any, bearing on the 
policyholders in the regulatory state. 

As a Federal regulation, fortu- 
nately this is quite limited, and the 
Congress by Public Law 15 of 19451 


| Act of Mar. 9, 1945, c. 20, § 2, 59 Stat. 33, 15 
U.S.C.A. §§ 1011 et seq. 
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indicated that, at least for the time 
being, this regulation should con- 
tinue to be limited. Such Federal 
regulation of insurance as we do 
have is imposed in selected areas in 
furtherance of broad social policies 
of the Government and without any 
attempt to supersede generally the 
regulation of insurance by the states. 
This Federal regulation applies 
where the business is interstate in 
character, as is perhaps ninety or 
ninety-five per cent of the insurance 
business of the country. 

At the Federal level our business 
is regulated to a limited degree by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, the National Labor Relations 
Act, the Sherman and Clayton Anti- 
trust Acts and the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. There are also 
Federal statutes of lesser importance 
which serve in a measure to control 
our business. 


No Serious Threat 


The state insurance commisssion- 
ers and almost all insurance company 
executives are firmly convinced that 
the country is best served by a con- 
tinuance of our system of state reg- 
ulation of insurance. The threat of 
Federal regulation of insurance, al- 
ways with us, does not appear to 
be serious at this time and will not 
be serious so long as state super- 
vision does a good job and meets 
effectively changing conditions and 
problems as these arise. Those who 
do not want Federal regulation of 
insurance likewise do not want to 





see any one state regulate the busi- 
ness on a national basis. 

The second regulatory category 
has to do with the control of the 
insurance company by its own state. 
The state which charters an insur- 
ance company undoubtedly has very 
broad powers in connection with the 
operations of that company and these 
powers are not restricted to what 
the company does in the home state. 
The home state of an insurance com- 
pany does not have the power to tell 
its company that it may do in another 
state that which is contrary to the 
laws of the other state; but neither 
can the company do in the other 
state that which is contrary to the 
applicable laws of the home state. 
While the regulatory powers of the 
home state are broad, there are some 
limits even to these powers. The 
home state insurance company is en- 
titled to the protection afforded it 
by the Federal Constitution and also 
to such protection as the constitution 
of the home state may accord. The 
insurance company which does an in- 
terstate business perhaps has greater 
protection under the Federal Con- 
stitution from action by its home 
state than does a company which 
does business only in the home state. 
We may generalize, however, by say- 
ing that the home state of an insur- 
ance company has effective control 
over what that company does outside 
the state as well as inside. 

The third and the largest regula- 
tory category has to do with the pro- 
tection of the citizens of a state in 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance Statutes—Continued 


their dealings with out-of-state in- 
surance companies licensed to do 
business in that state. Here the 
authority of the state is extremely 
broad and in practice this broad au- 
thority is exercised. The average 
citizen knows little about insurance 
and he needs the protection which 
his state insurance department af- 
fords to him. The state may and 
does check in the beginning and 
periodically thereafter the financial 
condition of the insurer. It requires 
the insurer to submit to service of 
process in the state in the event of 
litigation, it may require deposit of 
securities, it specifies the kinds of 
insurance which may be written 
within the state and enforces this 
requirement through the approval of 
policy forms, and it does a host of 
other things to assure that its citizens 
are protected. This regulation of 
operations of out-of-state companies 
within the state is an extremely im- 
portant phase of insurance regula- 
tion because, as previously indicated, 
on the average perhaps ninety or 
ninety-five per cent of the insurance 
business of this country is conducted 
on an interstate basis. 


Nation-wide Control 


The fourth regulatory category re- 
lates to the control under a limited 
number of state statutes of nation- 
wide operations of out-of-state in- 


surance companies, where such con- 
trol does not appear to be necessary 
to protect the citizens of the particu- 
lar state. Most of the statutes of 
this type are found in New York. 
This control is effectively exercised 
by a statutory provision to the effect 
that an out-of-state insurance com- 
pany licensed to do business in the 
state must conduct its country-wide 
operations consistent with the man- 
date of the laws of that particular 
state. There could be no valid quar- 
rel with this control over the opera- 
tions of an out-of-state insurance 
company if it were established that 
this control was necessary in order 
to protect the citizens of the state in 
which the business is done. For ex- 
ample, it is clear that an insurance 
commissioner can properly inquire 
as to whether the reserves and other 
liabilities of the out-of-state insur- 
ance company are adequate,” whether 
its surplus funds are sufficient and 
whether the assets of the company 
are invested safely.® 

The state has a legitimate concern 
in the financial stability of the out- 
of-state insurance company both in 
the beginning when the company is 
first licensed to do business in the 
state and at all times thereafter. 
One may argue, however, with the 


2 State Farm Mutual ——— Ins. Co. Vv. 
Duel, 1945, 324 U.S. 154, 65 S. Ct. 573, 89 L. Ed. 
?. rehearing —, ‘its, 324 U.S. 887, 65 
S. Ct. 856, 89 L. Ed. 








3 Firemen’ s Ins. Co. of Newark, N. J. v. Beha, 
D.C. N.Y. 1928, 30 F2d 539, aff'd, 1929, 278 
U.S. 580, 49 S. Ct. 184, 73 L. Ed. 517. 


HECK the opportunities for a 


General Agencies available .. . 


write Robert W. Staton, Director of Agencies 
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philosophy of Section 90 of the New 
York Insurance Law, which gives 
the superintendent of insurance the 
power to refuse to renew a license to 
an admitted company “if he finds 
that its investments do not comply 
in substance with the investment re- 
quirements and limitations imposed 
by this chapter upon like domestic 
insurers hereafter organized to do 
the same kind or kinds of insurance 
business.” While on the whole this 
statute has been administered on a 
reasonable basis, yet it may be ques- 
tioned whether the legislators of New 
York are endowed with superior 
wisdom as to insurance company 
investments as compared with the 
lawmakers of other states. 


Conventions Examinations 


The National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners some years 
ago recognized the legitimate inter- 
est of all states in the financial sta- 
bility of insurance companies and 
established a system of Zone or Con- 
vention examinations. Under this 
system representatives of each of the 
six zones participate in the periodic 
examination of large companies and 
representatives of a lesser number 
of zones participate when the com- 
pany is smaller. This system of zone 
examinations was designed to re- 
place examinations conducted solely 
by the home state, where admittedly 
in some cases there was a tendency 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Y PRODUCTION would 

be classified, as belonging to 

the “Bread and butter” 
category. I write a lot of small con- 
tracts. I operate on the “Planned 
Week System.” I use the “Or- 
ganized Planning Book,” which our 
company puts out. I usually plan 
about twice the amount of work, that 
it would be humanly possible for me 
to do. This gives me a better con- 
trol of my time. If I run into pros- 
pects or suspects who can not see 
me, or who are out, I have a backlog 
of people to call on, and that makes 
it possible for me to get the required 
number of interviews. The law of 
averages works. If for some unfore- 
seen reason, I am unable to plan my 
work for the coming week, that 
situation is reflected in fewer inter- 
views, and fewer sales. 


Good Mental Attitude 


I am not a slave to this plan. It 
is a very flexible thing. The calls and 
the days are rearranged, as the situa- 
tions arise, but it gives me a track 
to run on. Time control has another 
important value, besides helping me 
to produce more business. It con- 
tributes to good mental attitude. If 
production is good, your mental at- 
titude is good. If your mental at- 
titude is right, you do better work. 
It is the old circle. 


Also I am constantly prospecting. 
Most of my prospecting is the result 
of personal observation. I live in 
a small community. The population, 
of the city in which I operate, is 
about thirty thousand including the 
suburbs. I also work in the small 
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LOUISE MERCIER, C.L.U. 
Kankakee, Illinois 
Union Central Life 


towns of the two counties in my 
territory. In order to keep abreast 
of the business changes, new profes- 
sional people coming in, graduations, 
promotions, etc., | subscribe to our 
daily newspaper, and to nine of the 
small town weeklies published in the 
towns, in which I operate. This 
source of information has provided 
me with considerable business. 


Consistent Circularization 


To supplement my regular method 
of prospecting, and to keep a steady 
flow of prospects across my desk, I 
circularize at least one hundred 
names a month. Circularization, if 
done consistently, will pay off. It 
has accounted for a large portion of 
my production. Various circulariza- 
tion letters have been tried, but I 
have settled on the “Retirement In- 
come Letter,” with the ‘“Memo” 
booklet. It seems to pull a better 
quality of replies. 

The first requisite of a name to be 
circularized is that it has to have a 
good address, then that it be the 
name of a professional person, or a 
business person, or the owner, or 
purchaser of a business, the holder 
of a good job, or a newcomer to the 
community, if the description is good. 
Newcomers are sometimes already 
policyholders, and sometimes it is a 
case of getting there first. Of 
course, this measuring rod is not 
foolproof. One will still get replies 
that are motivated by curiosity, or 
that are from people who are too old, 


Selling 


or too financially unstable to be of 
any value. 

But this I have found: Business 
written from this source has been 
exceptionally persistent. I can trace 
a number of cases of repeat business, 
that have resulted directly and in- 
directly from single leads. One reply 
has brought fourteen contracts, in the 
same family, over a period of several 
years. The last four contracts were 
just before last Christmas ; $10,000 
apiece, on each of the four children, 
and there is still potential business 
in this family. All this was the re- 
sult of one little lead, which started 
by selling two $1,000 Endowments 
at 18. A good percentage of my 
business each year is sold on the 
“Retirement Income Plan.” 


Retirement Income 


The reason for this is that I write 
a number of professional people, and 
also that I sell retirement income 
contracts for purposes other than 
just retirement. Education and its 
cost comes up. The younger single 
women, who buy retirement income, 
usually have future marriage and 
families in mind. The question then 
arises “Could I use this money, for 
the education of my children?” 
Young professional men, doctors, 
chemists, or engineers, sometime buy 
retirement income, combined with 
the family income rider, for educa- 
tional purposes. This guarantees 
education for the children, if the 
father dies, and an accumulation of 
money, which can be borrowed, or 
surrendered for educational pur- 
poses, if the father lives. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Controlled Selling—Continued 


I’ve also found the retirement in- 
come plan valuable, when I run into 
the prospect, who has all the insur- 
ance that he needs, and who says he 
is insurance poor and just not inter- 
ested in any additional insurance. 
He is just a blank wall. I ask him, 
if he has ever looked into the sav- 
ings contracts? In this manner, a 
lot of retirement income has been 
sold for emergency funds, for trips, 
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and other purposes, which he might 
have in mind. 

The company furnishes a “Con- 
gratulation Blotter,” which I have 
used extensively. As a good will 
builder, it is incomparable. Pictures 
of prospects, or policyholders, and 
articles telling of promotions, or 
achievements, or recognitions for 
civic works, are mounted on this 
blotter, and mailed out to these 
people. I also use them, with birth 
announcements, if I am acquainted 
with the parents. I have seen some of 
my blotters in places of business, in 
homes, and even in “Baby Books.” 
People will talk about them and are 
thrilled. I may be a total stranger, 
when I ring the door bell, but if a 
congratulation blotter has preceded 
me, the door flies open, and I’m in- 
vited in with a smile. 

Larger pictures, and longer arti- 
cles, which can not be used effec- 
tively with a blotter, are sent with a 
short note. Probably with just these 
words: “Thought that you might 
like to have an extra copy of this 
very fine article.” I don’t know how 
much business can be traced to this 
source, but I do know that it creates 
good feeling. People have called 
me on the phone, have stopped me 
on the street, and in places of busi- 
ness, to thank me for them. When 
recognizing achievements of children, 
or young students, these blotters, are 
sent to the parents. It works bet- 
ter that way. I always recognize 
family happenings of my _policy- 
holders, births, silver and golden 
anniversaries, illnesses, or deaths 
with appropriate cards, when I 
know about them. It takes just a 
few minutes each day, but it pays 
big dividends. There is magic to 
recognition. 

I also set quotas for myself. I 
keep my quota figure on my desk. I 
have one on my night table by my 
bed, and I have one on my dresser. 
Subconsciously, this goal becomes 
fixed in my mind, and_ subcon- 
sciously, it helps me to meet this 
goal. 

There is one thing that I have 
done, and still do, which I believe 
has done more for me, in keeping 
me in the proper mental attitude, 
and which has given me the stimulus, 
that I needed to keep working in the 
face of disappointments. It started 
on a chance visit to the home office, 





some twelve or thirteen years ago. 
During a chance conversation with 
a fellow woman underwriter, I was 
advised to read two books: “Think 
and Grow Rich” by Napoleon Hill, 
and “Love, The Greatest Thing In 
The World” by Drummond. I fol- 
lowed this advice, and I have since 
built up quite a library of these in- 
spirational books. I refer to them, 
as I feel the need of it. If my spirits 
are down, immediately, they come 
up again. A list of some of my fa- 
vorites is appended for those who 
may be interested. 


The Greatest Thing In the World, 
Drummond ; Your Key to Happiness, 
Harold Sherman; Top Secrets of 
Successful Selling, Wardlaw ; Think 
and Grow Rich, Napoleon Hill; The 
Power of Positive Thinking, Nor- 
man Vincent Peale; The Secret of 
the Ages, Collier ; Change Y our Life 
Through Prayer, Mann; Take a 
Second Look at Yourself, Miller; 
Successful Human Relations, Heilly ; 
How to Win. Friends and Influence 
People, Carnegie; How I Raised 
Myself From Failure to Success In 
Selling, Bettger; The Secret of 
Power, Robert Collier; Jncreasing 
Personal Efficiency, Laird; How to 
Sell Your Way Through Life, Hill; 
Winning Your Way With People, 
K. C. Ingram; Make the Most of 
Your Life, Douglas Lurton; Practi- 
cal Prestige Building, Lorraine Sin- 
ton ; How to Sell Y ourself to Others, 
Wheeler ; How J Made the Sale That 
Did the Most For Me, Hickerson; 
The Mature Mind, Overstreet; 
How to Raise Your Own Salary, 
Hill; Power of Will, Frank Chan- 
ning Haddock; The Rediscovery of 
May, Henry C. Link; Effective Per- 
sonality Building, Vaughn & Roth; 
Release from Nervous Tension, 
David Fink ; How to Win What You 
Want, Goode; Jt is All In Your 
Mind, Joseph Archer Kiss; The 
Magic of Believing, Bristol; The 
Return to Religion, Henry C. Link; 
Make Y our Life Worth Living, Klei- 
ser; The Knack of Selling Y ourself, 
Mangan; Peace of Soul, Fulton J. 
Sheen ; How to Live With Yourself, 
Murray Banks; Life of Christ, 
Papini; As a Man Thinketh, Allen; 
The Way, E. Stanley Jones ; Abund- 
ant Living, E. Stanley Jones; A 
Fortune to Share, Vash Young; 
Personality and Successful Living, 
Magner. 
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REVISED APTITUDE TEST 


THE LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY 
Management Association has _is- 
sued a revision of its aptitude test 
for selling ordinary life insurance 
to make it more predictive at the 
younger ages and to allow for recent 
changes in economic conditions. 

This revision is the fifth since the 
original Aptitude Index was released 
in 1938. Available only to com- 
panies which are members of LI- 
AMA, the test is now a standard 
part of the selection procedure for 
ordinary agents in two hundred 
twelve companies. 

The Aptitude Index is a selection 
tool to indicate whether or not a 
man has an aptitude for life insur- 
ance selling. Association researchers 
are quick to point out that, while 
a low score on the test guarantees 
that the man has little or no chance 
for success, a good score does not 
say “Hire this man;” rather it says, 
“This man is a good bet—look him 
over further from all other selection 
standpoints.” 

Maintenance research is carried 
on constantly to keep the test in step 
with the times. “In addition,” said 
research associate Donald A. Peter- 
son, “a continuous experimental pro- 
gram is conducted to find new areas 
of measurement which will improve 
the selection process.” 


SALES BY STATES 


NEVADA SHOWED THE GREATEST 
rate of increase in ordinary life in- 
surance sales in July with Arizona 
second and Montana third, it is re- 
ported by the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. Country- 
wide, ordinary business increased 
2% in July, compared with July, 
1953, while Nevada sales gained 
37%, Arizona 30% and Montana 
24%. 

For the first seven months, with 
national ordinary sales up 4% from 
the year before, Arizona led with an 
increase of 20%, with North Dakota 
in second place, up 14% from the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Boston 
showed the greatest rate of increase 
for July, with a gain of 7%. Cleve- 
land was next, with purchases up 
2%. Boston led for the seven months 
with a gain of 11%. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY STATUS 


Two NEW RULINGs clarifying the 
status of life insurance agents un- 
der the Social Security system 
have been issued by the Internal 
Revenue Service with the concur- 
rence of the Bureau of Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance. The rulings 
provide a new definition of a “full- 
time life insurance salesman” and 
were issued by the IRS following 
more than three years of study and 
conferences between Internal Reve- 
nue officials and the American Life 
Convention and Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America. 


Under the new rulings, determi- 
nation as to whether life insurance 
selling is the agent’s principal busi- 
ness activity is to be made in ac- 
cordance with the agreement and 
clear contemplation of the agent 
and the company he represents. 

The intent and understanding of 
both the company and the agent as 
to the full-time nature of his em- 
ployment and the provisions of the 
salesman’s contract of service are 
to be the governing factors. No 





“hours” test whereby an agent with 
other incidental employment would 
have to keep a record of time spent 
on each job is to be required in de- 
termining the agent’s status. The 
possibility of establishing such a 
test had earlier been discussed. 

The rulings expressly include in 
the definition of a “full-time life in- 
surance salesman” those agents who, 
in addition to life policies and an- 
nuity contracts, sell accident and 
health insurance for one life insur- 
ance company. 


Part Time Salesman 


Part-time salesmen are also de- 
fined by one of the rulings in terms 
of the nature of the agreement and 
understanding between company and 
agent. If it is mutually understood 
that the agent is a part-time sales- 
man, then the salesman is ruled not 
to be an “employee” within the 
meaning of the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act. Insurance com- 
missions paid to him are held subject 
to the self-employment tax. 

Renewal commissions of full-time 
salesmen are deemed to be compen- 





sation for the original sale of a 
policy and are subject to taxes un- 
der the Federal Insurance Contribu- 
tions Act when they are paid. By 
interpretation of the ruling, if re- 
newal commissions are to be re- 
garded as compensation for addi- 
tional services performed by the 
agent later, the contract between 
the agent and the company must 
make this intention clear. 

Since renewal commissions are 
for the original sale of a policy, 
renewal compensation received after 
December 31, 1950, on business 
written prior to January 1, 1951 by 
agents who were not then in an 
“employee status” with their com- 
panies is to be regarded as income 
from self-employment. It is to be 
treated as such under the Self-Em- 
ployment Contributions Act. This 
determination by the IRS was not 
requested by the life company or- 
ganizations. 

January 1, 1951 was the effective 
date of the Social Security Act of 
1950, under which independent life 
insurance salesmen were granted 
employee status for Social Security 
coverage. 
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Liberty National field representatives 
are carefully trained to survey the needs 
of their insurance clients and are in a 
position to make available the many 
forms of protection offered by the 
Company. To them and their associates 
must go the credit for an outstanding 
achievement in 1953 — an increase of 
$57,401,784 in insurance protection in 


force to a new high of $879,940,036! 


LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
FRANK P. SAMFORD, PRESIDENT 
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HE question of whether a 

particular method of funding 

is the best method of fund- 
ing falls into the same category 
as the question so often heard: Is 
this a good life insurance policy? 
My answer to both these questions 
is the same: A life insurance policy 
is a good life insurance policy only 
if it is good for the purchaser. A 
particular method of funding is the 
best method of funding only if it best 
suits the needs of the purchaser of 
a pension program. 


Manner of Payment 


Basically, all life insurance policies 
are actuarially equivalent at any 
given time. What makes a life in- 
surance policy good for the insured 
is dependent upon the manner in 
which he wants the benefits to be 
paid and the manner in which he 
wants to pay the premiums for these 
benefits. So also, all methods of 
funding a pension program are actu- 
arially equivalent at a given time, 
and what makes a method of fund- 
ing good for the purchaser depends 
upon the manner in which he wishes 
to pay for the cost of the benefits to 
be provided under that pension pro- 
gram. 


When we consider ways of fund- 
ing a pension program we are im- 
mediately thrown against a veritable 
legion of terminology, including 
such terms as mortality tables, turn- 
over rates, future changes in salary 
level, group annuity contracts, trust 
indentures, aggregate funding, entry 
age normal funding, etc. Each of 
these terms has a specific function 
and a specific meaning in its applica- 
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tion to the determination of the costs 
of a pension program. However, I 
do not wish to burden this paper 
with a long and tedious list of defi- 
nitions of pension terminology. 
Such definitions abound in literature 
and are more adequate and concise 
than I could give in a necessarily 
short space. I would, however, like 
to separate some of this terminology 
into categories which might permit 
a more orderly examination of what 
these terms mean and how they are 
applied in the determination of the 
costs of a pension program. 


It is important, I believe, to first 
distinguish between vehicles of 
funding, methods of fundings, and 
—for want of a better word—tools 
of funding. 


Vehicles of Funding 


Under the first category of ve- 
hicles of funding we can place term- 
inology such as group annuity con- 
tracts, deposit administration con- 
tracts, group permanent contracts, 
and trust indentures, to name a few. 
These vehicles of funding fall into 
two principal types: trusteed and 
insured. Basically, a vehicle of fund- 
ing is only an instrument by which a 
funding arrangement is carried out. 
This instrument can be in the form 
of an insurance contract or a trust 
indenture. 


In the category of methods of 
funding we can place such terms as 
aggregate funding, entry age normal, 
level annual premium, terminal fund- 
ing and others. Actually, these vari- 


FUNDING 


pension program 


ous methods of funding are only 
ways of varying the incidence of the 
employer’s contributions towards the 
ultimate objective of a fully-funded 
condition, i.e., equivalence of liabil- 
ities and assets. 

On the other hand, such terminol- 
ogy as mortality tables, turnover 
rates, interest assumed, future 
changes in salary levels, etc., will 
come under both the vehicle of fund- 
ing as well as the method of funding. 
They are the tools by which the 
actuary computes the cost of a pen- 
sion program. The manner in which 
he uses these tools determines the 
dollar outlay. 


In discussing these vehicles of 
funding a pension program, methods 
of funding a pension program, and 
tools for determining the cost of a 
pension program, I would like to 
reverse this order, since it seems to 
me that the most logical method of 
approaching the question of pension 
plan costs is to first consider the 
tools that go into the determination 
of the price of the pension program ; 
secondly, the manner in which we 
want to pay for the pension pro- 
gram; and, finally, the selection of a 
vehicle of funding which utilizes the 
tools we desire as well as the man- 
ner in which we want to pay for our 
plan. 


The Fundamental Theories 


I would like to discuss only the 
fundamental theories that are ap- 
plicable to the determination of pen- 
sion plan costs. While these theories 
may seem comparatively general in 
nature, they would nevertheless be 
applicable to a situation regardless 
of the type of plan or the manner 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Funding Pension Programs—Cont. 


in which a plan in existence today is 
funded. 

Furthermore, I would like to con- 
fine my discussion of the manner 
in which costs under a pension pro- 
gram are determined to those cases 
where a specific amount of retire- 
ment benefit is to be provided under 
the retirement program. 

Accordingly, we are first con- 
cerned with the answer to the ques- 


tion of: How do we determine how 
much our pension plan will cost. us? 

The ultimate objective of the 
funding procedure of any pension 
plan is to have enough money accu- 
mulated at a certain time to pay the 
pensions granted by the retirement 
program of the company—we need 
to have enough money accumulated 
to make the monthly payments to 
the annuitants in accordance with 
the terms of the pension plan. Since 
it is common practice to fix retire- 
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ment age at 65, our first question 
naturally becomes: How much 
money do I need to have accumu- 
lated by the time an annuitant 
reaches age 65 to pay his pension for 
as long as he lives? 


Benefits Are Like Commodities 


In a sense the commodity of pen- 
sion benefits is no different than the 
material commodities a company 
produces and markets. Every com- 
modity has a price. The only dif- 
ference between pension benefits and 
other commodities is that pension 
benefits are an intangible commodity 
and their price is not capable of be- 
ing exactly determined until some 
time in the future. 

In determining the retail price of 
a material commodity, such items as 
cost of materials, cost of production, 
and cost of marketing must be taken 
into accord. In determining the 
price of the pension commodity at 
age 65, one must take into account 
analogous items which, though not 
as apparent as the items that enter 
into the cost of material commod- 
ities, are nevertheless specific cost 
elements. 

The cost of a pension at age 65 
is composed of three principal ele- 
ments: mortality, expenses, and a 
credit in the form of interest on the 
fund from age 65 until the annui- 
tant dies. 


The Mortality Factor 


A mortality basis is the first ele- 
ment that enters into the determina- 
tion of the cost of this pension bene- 
fit at age 65. The use of a mortality 
factor is the only way to estimate 
how long an individual will survive 
after age 65, which in turn tells how 
many annuity payments must be 
provided for this individual. Natu- 
rally, it cannot be told exactly how 
many payments will be made or 
exactly how long a particular indi- 
vidual is going to survive after age 
65. It cannot be said that a particu- 
lar John Doe is going to live four- 
teen, fifteen, or sixteen years from 
age 65 any more than we can say 
that if we toss a coin ten times, we'll 
get exactly five heads and five tails. 
The laws of mortality operate on a 
large group of individuals in the 
same manner as the laws of prob- 
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ability operate on a large number of 
tosses of a coin. If the group is large 
enough, then on the average each in- 
dividual will live for so many years 
after age 65. By the same token, if 
we make enough tosses of our coin, 
then we can expect that on the 
average we will get as many heads 
as we will get tails. 

Mortality rates or tables are 
therefore only applications of the 
laws of probability to certain re- 
stricted statistics. In choosing the 
mortality rates or the mortality fac- 
tors on which we determine our cost 
at age 65, we must adopt recognized 
mortality tables—recognized in the 
sense that they are acceptable to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue—and if 
the experience on a particular group 
should deviate from that which is 
expected by the use of this mortality 
table, this deviation will be reflected 
in the form of dividends if the con- 
tract is insured, or mortality gains 
or losses if the contract is trusteed. 

Expenses, or the cost of actually 
making the payments to the annui- 
tant, must also enter into the price 
of the pension commodity at age 65, 
just as the cost of marketing enters 
into the determination of the price of 
a retail commodity. Contrary to the 
cost of marketing for a good many 
commodities, expenses of making 
payments to the annuitant are, in 
the final analysis, a relatively negli- 
gible portion of the cost of this an- 
nuity at age 65. 


Element of Interest 


The next element that enters into 
the price of an annuity at age 65, 
the element of interest, is a credit 
to the cost rather than a debit. The 
money deposited at age 65 to pay for 
the annuity will earn interest at 
some rate varying anywhere from 
two percent on up, depending upon 
the optimism or pessimism, as the 
case may be, towards investing in 
equities. The amount of this interest 
earned will naturally vary depend- 
ing upon where it is deposited and 
how it is then invested. As annuity 
payments are made the remainder 
of the money deposited earns inter- 
est. The composite of these two— 
money actually deposited and the 
interest earned on this money—is 
the source from which annuities are 
paid until the death of the annui- 
tant. 
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These three tools—mortality, in- 
terest, and expenses—and these 
three tools only, determine how 
much money will be needed at age 
65 to pay the benefit to an annuitant. 

Up to this point we have been 
primarily concerned with the cost 
of pension benefits only at retire- 
ment age 65; in other words, the 
amount of money required at age 
65 for each annuitant who will re- 
ceive benefits under the provisions 
of the retirement program. 


The second question is once hav- 
ing determined how much must have 
been accumulated at age 65, how 
much is needed at the present time 
in order to accumulate to this re- 
quired amount? Here again we run 
into another category of pension 
terminology such as discounting for 
mortality, discounting for severance, 
discounting for interest. If we could 
ignore the effect or function of these 
elements, then the problem of de- 
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Funding Pension Programs—Cont. 


termining how much should be set 
aside now in order to accumulate the 
required amount at age 65 would be 
a very simple, but, unfortunately, a 
very expensive problem. Were it 
not for these elements all that would 
be necessary would be to multiply 
the amount needed at age 65 by the 
number of people in the plan as of 
any particular date and set aside an 
amount of money which would be 
equal to that product. 





This is an “expensive” proposition 
because it is well known that there 
are some employees presently on 
the payroll who will not attain age 
65 in the employ of the company. 
Some of these individuals will have 
died without reaching age 65. Some 
will have withdrawn from the serv- 
ice of the company before reaching 
65. 

If of our present payroll, one out 
of every ten present employees will 
die before age 65, we will have to 
provide benefits for only nine out of 





ve This symbol 


represents security 


and protection 


THE BUFFALO which symbolizes The Farmers & 
Bankers Life Insurance Company was selected for the Company's trade-mark 
for a number of reasons. 


He is distinctively American —a true native of the 
Great Plains where the Company had its origin. His great bulk suggests dignity. 
His ton weight or more of fast moving muscle, sinew, and bone typifies the 
strength, the alertness, and the quality of F&B protection. His loyalty to nie 
family and his group is traditional. 


The Buffalo makes an arresting figure — known and 
quickly recognized everywhere. With his head lowered in readiness to charge, 
his figure suggests power and vigorous action. 


Historically, the Buffalo, whose correct name is the 
Plains Bison, offers many interesting associations with the background, aims, 
and objectives that are inherent with The Farmers & Bankers Life. The Buffalo 
was faithful and vigilant in the protection of his family and herd, as is The 
Farmers & Bankers Life, an institution devoted to the protection of the American 
family, Management has alwavs recognized that the Company's first responsi- 
bility is to its policyholder family. 


For the Indians and pioneers of his native habitat, 
the Buffalo supplied food in abundance, and his hide provided clothing, bed- 
ding, rugs, and shelter, as does F&B through the medium of Life Insurance. 


The Buffalo was not a predatory animal, surviving 
at the expense of others. For all his great size and strength, he sought only 
independence and security. 


The Company is constantly on the alert, seeking 
representatives qualified to uphold these objectives. 
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every ten employees, and we are, in 
effect, discounting for mortality. If 
out of these nine employees who will 
be alive at age 65, only five will be 
with the company at age 65, we can 
discount for severance, 

The theory behind discounting 
for mortality and severance is as 
simple as that. The application is 
more complicated since it is a well- 
known fact that rates of mortality 
vary by ages, and rates of severance 
vary by ages and years of service. 
The net effect of these discounts, 
however, by whatever means applied, 
will tell at the present time for how 
many people we must provide a pen- 
sion benefit at age 65. 


Discount for Interest 


The next, and probably most im 
portant, discount that is applied in 
order to produce at the present time 
an amount of money which must be 
put aside in total to pay for all th« 
benefits of all the employees partici 
pating in the retirement plan is the 
discount for interest. If, as has been 
assumed, it is necessary to provide 
benefits for only five out of every 
ten employees that are presently par- 
ticipating in the retirement program, 
it will be necessary to set aside at 
the present time an amount of 
money which at age 65 will be equiv- 
alent to five times the cost of pro- 
viding a pension benefit for one in- 
dividual at age 65. The problem is 
now reduced to a simplesproblem in 
interest theory. It is merely neces- 
sary to determine how much money 
must be set aside at the present time 
in order that it will accumulate at an 
assumed interest rate to the amount 
of money required. 

The net effect of these discounts 
will be to produce at the present time 
an amount of money which must be 
put aside in total to pay for all the 
benefits of all the employees in the 
present workforce. 


Initial Lump Sum Liability 


This dollar cost is referred to as 
the initial lump sum liability, which 
can be put aside in its entirety at the 
present time and, assuming that the 
fund earns exactly as much interest 
as anticipated, that exactly as many 
people die as anticipated and exactly 
as many people withdraw from the 

(Continued on page 85) 
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S FAR as the insurance buy- 

ing public is concerned, the 

local agent is the company. 
The impression of the company is 
not made on the public by how big 
the company is, where it is located, 
or the fact that it is the largest, small- 
est or richest in the world. The 
impression of the company is gained 
by contact with its agent on a local 
basis, in my opinion. To me, com- 
munity relations can be the most 
important thing in the success or 
failure of any salesman. Therefore, 
I feel that anything that | may have 
done in the way of civic work, while 
done for the pure enjoyment of do- 
ing it, has repaid me a thousand-fold 
in my relations with the fellow 
citizens of my community. 


Most Challenging Job 


In the accident and health industry 
today we have the most challenging 
job of public relations that has ever 
confronted any business. Adverse 
publicity can be read in magazines 
and newspapers every day, yet our 
side of the story is never printed, be- 
cause our side of the story is not sen- 
sational enough to be newsworthy in 
the opinion of most editors. Paid 
advertising will certainly not do the 
whole job. That leaves just one 
thing, and that is public relations. 
By public relations, | mean personal 
contact on a local level in the same 
way that we sell our insurance. 
Agents should be in the forefront of 
every worthwhile civic enterprise. It 
cannot help but mean a lot to the 
company and the agent when a news- 
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paper article proclaims that, “Bill 
Thompson, general agent for the 
XYZ Insurance Company is chair- 
man of this year’s Red Cross drive, 
chairman of the Insurance Division 
of the Community Chest, chairman 
of the Cancer Drive,” or any one of 
the number of other worthwhile 
drives or projects. I have had the 
happy experience many times of 
meeting a prospect and having him 
say to me, “I remember seeing your 
picture in the paper as chairman of 
the Polio Foundation, and I think 
you're doing a grand job.” He is 
thinking of me not only as an insur- 





EARLE R. BENNETT 
General Agent 
Provident Life and Accident 
Insurance Company 


Community Relations 


ance agent, but as a worthwhile 
citizen of the community. 

It is hard to put into words the 
things that can be accomplished in 
an agent’s relations with his com- 
munity, simply because these things 
are more often intangible than tan- 
gible. I can only say that over a 
period of years it cannot help but 
do much good, both for the agent 
and the company that he represents, 
and for the industry as a whole. 


Many Other Things 


There are many other things be- 
sides civic work that enter into an 
agent’s relations with his community 
—his personal appearance, his char- 
acter, his business ethics, the service 
that he renders to his policy holders 
—these are certainly of paramount 
importance in the reputation that he 
is going to build for himself and his 
business. I believe that the one crit- 
icism that I would like to level 
against the companies with regard to 
public relations is the fact that not 
only do most companies not encour- 
age their men to be active in civic 
work, but the fact that some com- 
panies actually discourage their men. 
Some of us are interested only in 
how much business we can sell today, 
and begging out of doing a good job 
as a citizen seems to be habit-forming 
with many agents. This, in my 
opinion, is a shortsighted attitude, 
because certainly being a good citizen 
in the community and doing a good 
job with public relations is the thing 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Community Relations—Continued 


that, in the long run, will help us 
write more business than anything 
else we can do. 

Possibly the most important of 
an agent’s relations with his com- 
munity are the relations that he en- 
jovs with his own policy holders, 
and, what is even more important, 
the relationship that the policy holder 
enjoys, or does not enjoy, with his 
agent. Weare ina position to render 
a terrific service to the insurance 


buying public. It is just as easy to 
give the little bit of added service 
that is not expected and thereby 
make friends and word-of-mouth ad- 
vertisers, as well as policy holders. 
The person who has had enjoyable 
dealings with his A&H insurance 
man is not the one who writes com- 
plaining letters to the editors of 
newspapers or who is desirous of see- 
ing some sort of compulsory health 
insurance on a Federal basis. One 
enemy of our industry can do more 
harm than one hundred friends can 











“IT hope you men don’t make these hazardous climbs without taking 
out adequate insurance !” 


Bankerslifemen Get to the Top 


It isn’t really mountain tops that we have in mind when we say 
that Bankerslifemen get to the top. We mean they get to the top 
in their chosen business. 


The road to that pinnacle is laid out for them in their first 
days in their agency office. It’s there that they start their training 
which will continue through Home Office schools and Home 
Office directed training. Bankerslifemen know they have to 
study and work to reach the top in the life insurance profession. 


This desire to get to the top through “earning” his way is one 
of the characteristics which make the typical Bankerslifeman 
the kind of life underwriter you like to know as a friend, fellow 
worker or competitor. 


BANKERS COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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do good. There is so much to be 
done in public relations in our busi- 
ness, and particularly on a local level, 
that it is like a little boy with a dol- 
lar’s worth of candy—you just can’t 
decide where to start. Therefore, the 
best thing to do is to take advantage 
of every situation that confronts us 
and do the sort of a job that will 
make everyone we come in contact 
with, a friend. 

I am primarily an accident and 
health insurance agent. Ninety per- 
cent of my time is spent developing 
accident and health business. If there 
is one thing that gripes me with 
agents more than anything else, it’s 
the man who says, “I am a life in- 
surance man, or a casualty insurance 
man, and I don’t mess around much 
with accident and health insurance; 
but, if you want it, I can get it for 
you.” I think this agent is doing 
as much to hurt our business, public 
relations-wise, as any one factor. I 
have always believed that I am in a 
business rendering a distinct service 
to the insurance buying public. 
When I stand in front of any indi- 
vidual or group, I proudly proclaim 
myself to be a disability insurance 
salesman. Any man who feels other- 
wise has no right being in the busi- 
ness. I think that every company 
that furnishes calling cards or letter- 
heads to salesmen should have 
printed on them “accident and sick- 
ness insurance is our specialty,” or 
words to that effect. » 


Most Important 


Let me summarize the things that 
I think are most important in an 
agent’s relations with his commu- 
nity : 


1. Sell it right—sell it in such a way 
that the policy holder knows exactly 
what he is buying, and what he 
doesn’t get as well as what he does 
get. When all is said and done, 
business ethics rank high when it 
comes to building esteem in a com- 
munity. 

2. Service—every agent from the 
very beginning should be instilled 
with the importance of servicing his 
comes to building esteem in a com- 
is to prove to the accident and health 
insurance buying public that we have 
their welfare at heart after selling 
the policy as well as during the sale. 
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3. Civic activities—be as prominent 
in Civic activities and community af- 
fairs as possible. Contacts made in 
this type of work, and the esteem 
in which your co-workers hold you 
can get more favorable publicity than 
money can buy. 

4, Religion—every man and woman 
should belong to the church of his 
or her choice. Church activity is 
certainly most important. 

5. In all contacts, proclaim longly 
and loudly that you are a disability 
insurance agent! 


OPENING NEW TERRITORY 


ROBLEMS in “opening new terri- 
Prey’ were discussed by fifteen 
agency officers during a panel at a 
recent Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association Agency Man- 
agement Conference. 

Discussing the question were Sam 
E. Miles, vice president and secre- 
tary, Provident Life and Accident; 
Kenneth D. Hamer, vice president 
and agency director, Pan-American 
Life; and James E. Scholefield, vice 
president and director of agencies, 
North American Life and Casualty. 


General Agents Sell 


Mr. Miles indicated that his com- 
pany “had not had to go out to seek 
men.” He said that about seventy- 
five per cent of Provident’s agencies 
had been established “as the result 
of one of our general agents selling 
someone on coming with the com- 
pany.” He spoke of “many indirect 
agency building benefits” derived 
from the accident side of the busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Hamer emphasized his com- 
pany’s policy of “concentration 
within a state.” He said the objec- 
tive is usually to build a group of 
agencies within a state and this en- 
ables the company “to concentrate 
its advertising, promotion and all 
management effort.” He cited Pan- 
American’s agency building pro- 
gram in Kansas, where the state has 
been divided into five so-called trade 
areas. The plan calls for one agency 
in each of these strategic areas. 

Mr. Scholefield was asked why 
his company expanded north over 
the border to Winnipeg, Canada. 
Explaining that Winnipeg was actu- 
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‘security 


opportunity. 


grown brighter and brighter. 


nest egg for our retirement. 


making our dreams come true.” 


St. Paul 1, Minnesota 









“When we were married, Clyde was a driver on a furniture truck. 
His job was secure, but Clyde was sure that as a truck driver he would 
never be able to provide for our security and that of our three children, 
(we were expecting a fourth). In our case ‘Security’ meant lack of 


“We knew we had to make up our minds, and one day Clyde came 
home from work with a smile on his face. Since then our future has 


“What’s Clyde doing today? Selling insurance for Minnesota Mutual. 
“The benefits we're enjoying through Clyde’s association with Minne- 
sota Mutual have changed our lives in many ways. Clyde’s increased 
income has helped pay the big expenses of a family of six. In addition, 
we've started funds for the education of the children. We have protec- 
tion through the company’s insurance plan, as well as the start of a 


“Yes, we're proud and satisfied of the momentous decision Clyde 
made in 1953. And we're pleased with the way Minnesota Mutual is 


Clyde C. Greco joined Minnesota Mutual on a part-time con- 
tract in 1952, became a full-time agent in 1953. He wrote 
$830,880 in life insurance sales last year and qualified among 
the “President's Dozen" of the 1953 leading salesmen. He is 
currently a member of the Company's “App-A-Week” club for 
selling one or more policies each week, and of the "50 Club" 
for producing over $50,000 in new business per month. Mr. 
Greco's brief but brilliant sales record points to the making 
of another "Success Story"—his own. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


says Mrs. Clyde Greco, 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Mrs. Clyde Greco. 


Organized 1880 








ally closer to the Minneapolis home 
office than either Milwaukee or Chi- 
cago, Mr. Scholefield said his com- 
pany believed they had a big market 
“right on their back doorstep and 
that this had proved to be the case.” 
He called Canada “literally a virgin 
field for accident and health.” Other 
reasons cited for the northward ex- 
pansion were the belief that Canada 
represented a “frontier of the fu- 
ture” and the feeling that the Cana- 
dian economy is very stable. 


Speaking on question number two 
were Joseph Dickman, agency vice 
president of Provident Life in North 
Dakota; Clyde J. Summerhays, vice 
president and director of agencies for 
Beneficial Life; and R. H. Threlfall, 
agency vice president of Western 
States Life. 

The consensus of the three speak- 
ers was that the transplanting of 
seasoned managers or general agents 
can be done successfully providing 
certain conditions are right. 
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Here’s a good “lesson” about ARTHRITIS... 


oe everyone knows the story of 
“The Wizard of Oz”* ... and how 
Dorothy, the little girl in this tale, met a 
man made of tin. 


As the story goes, the Tin Woodman, 
after a year of exposure in the forest, could 
not move because his joints were badly 
rusted. So, Dorothy oiled his joints. There- 
after, the Tin Woodman was able to jour- 
ney with Dorothy to see the wonderful 
Wizard of Oz. 


In a way, this fable points up some im- 
portant facts about the joints of the human 
body and the disease that often affects 
them—arthritis. Like the joints of the tin 
man, the body’s joints can also “rust” or 
become stiff over the years. However, with 
proper medical care, they can usually be 
kept flexible and workable in most cases 
despite arthritis. 

The most common type of arthritis .. . 


called osteoarthritis . . . occurs in middle 
age and later life, probably because of wear 
and tear on the joints. While it usually does 
not lead to severe crippling, it may cause 
varying degrees of disability. Consequently, 
recurring aches and pains in and about any 
joint . . . as well as tenderness and stiffness 
of the joints . . . should never be dismissed 
as “‘a touch of rheumatism.” 


The second most common form of ar- 
thritis occurs most often in younger people. 
Known as rheumatoid arthritis, it is a seri- 
ous disorder that may involve all the joints. 
It can also be controlled in many cases 
when proper treatment is started early. 


There is as yet no cure for either osteo or 
rheumatoid arthritis. Doctors, however, 
have many effective treatments for reliev- 
ing pain and restoring joint function. 
Greater gains against arthritis will un- 
doubtedly be made as new methods of 


therapy are perfected. 


Meantime, there are some safeguards 
that all of us can take to lessen the chances 
of developing arthritis or to control arthri- 
tis if it does occur. Among such precau- 
tionary measures are—keeping your weight 
down; maintaining good posture; getting 
enough rest and sleep and having periodic 
health and dental examinations. 


To control arthritis, see your doctor 
promptly whenever persistent symptoms 
occur in any joint, or when you feel “run 
down.” Give him your complete cooperation 
and always rely on the individualized treat- 
ment he prescribes. So-called ‘sure cures” 
generally provide only temporary relief. 


Today, when proper treatment is con- 
tinued persistently, at least 70 percent of 
all arthritis patients are < pared serious dis- 
ability and returned to reasonably good 
health. 


*Copr. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., Publishers 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 35,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic. 
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The Right of Discontinuance 


ISCONTINUANCE of the 
insurance by the insurance 
company is a right reserved 

by the company in over ninety per 
cent ! of accident and health insur- 
ance policy contracts issued on an 
individual or family basis. This has 
been true since the inception of acci- 
dent and health. insurance in the 
United States over one hundred 
years ago. It is true of accident and 
health insurance written in other 
countries. This right, furthermore, 
is reserved in nearly all instances of 
accident and health insurance writ- 
ten on a group, blanket, or franchise 
basis as respects the entire group or 
any class thereof. It is also re- 
served by the Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield plans. The majority of other 
insurance coverage with which the 
general public is familiar also re- 
serves a similar right, including 
policies of fire insurance and auto- 
mobile insurance. Therefor the right 
of the company to discontinue a 
policy of insurance is not new to 
the public nor it is unique as re- 
spects accident and health insurance. 
These facts bear no testimony per 
se or generally that the reservation 
of this right results in injustice to 
the public. Rather, the long and 
nearly unanimous reservation of 
this right by the companies in writ- 
ing accident and health insurance, 
combined with the marked growth of 
that form of insurance,” would attest 


1In 1952 91.6%. In that same year the per- 
centage of claims paid on policies where this 
right was reserved (as compared with those 
where it was not) was 97.33%. g § 

2In 1953 the American public paid to six 
hundred and twenty insurance companies $2,- 
294,757,234 in premiums for protection against 
the financial losses resulting from accident and 
sickness. This was a growth of 20% over 1952 
and almost 500% over 1943. 
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both to the public familiarity with 
this contractual right as well as the 
absence of any thing approaching 
general abuse of that right. 
Accident and Health Insurance 
might be defined as that form of in- 
surance which offers protection to 
the insured person against the finan- 
cial hazards resulting from accident 
and_ sickness. Essentially these 
financial losses are loss of income 
and cost of medical treatment or 
care. Hence, when a person pur- 
chases this form of insurance he is 
purchasing security for himself and 
his family. As with all security pre- 
cautions, he should be hopeful that 
the event insured against will never 
occur. But should the unfortunate 
event come to pass, he has a right 
to expect that he has protected his 
financial resources to the extent of 
the insurance he has _ purchased. 





J. F. FOLLMANN, JR. 
General Manager 
Bureau of Accident and Health 
Underwriters 


Fundamental to this protection, this 
security, is that the insurance com- 
pany be solvent in order to be in a 
position to provide this security. 

The insurance company functions 
as a custodian of a fund which is 
composed of the premiums paid by 
the individuals insured, In the case 
of policies wherein the company re- 
serves the right to discontinue the 
insurance the premium charged is 
predicated upon this right. Essenti- 
ally this right is really the reserva- 
tion of the right to reunderwrite its 
business. By so doing the company 
is then willing to accept certain 
risks which it would not be willing 
to accept otherwise. This is applic- 
able not only to physical impair- 
ments but also to risks involving 
hazards of occupation, irregular em- 
ployment, fluctuating earnings, pos- 
sible foreign travel, and other fac- 
tors. Thus, the premium rate for a 
given benefit is based on a pre- 
sumed standard or norm reflecting 
the physical condition, age, sex, oc- 
cupation, and moral hazard of the 
individual insured. These factors 
are subject to variation with the 
passage of time. This in turn re- 
quires a periodic review of certain of 
these factors in the light of additional 
or more recent information. 

If a risk has become substanti- 
ally greater than average, the com- 
pany has the right to retire from it 
or to modify the benefits or adjust 
the premium rate. Conversely, if 
the risk becomes less, the company 
will make such change as is neces- 
sary to give the policyholders the 
benefit of it. The objective is to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Right of Discontinuance—Continued 


maintain stable underwriting stand- 
ards over all of the company’s busi- 
ness. To do otherwise could re- 
sult in either in placing the financial 
security of the company and all its 
insureds in jeopardy or in an in- 
crease in premium rates to all policy- 
holders of the company. The right 
of reunderwriting might therefor be 
looked upon as an element of cost 
control since any variation from the 
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presumed standards inherently es- 
tablished in the company’s under- 
writing rules can be effectively 
measured and corrective action may 
be taken where it is deemed neces- 
sary. This, in turn, redounds to the 
benefit of the policyholder in the 
form of lower premium cost. The 
point at which this function ceases to 
operate to the advantage of the pub- 
lic is when there is motivation other 
than the previously stated objective. 

In evaluating the reasonableness 
of the reservation of the right of 
periodic reunderwriting in those 
policies where the premium is pre- 
dicated upon this right there are 
certain very important factors which 
must be recognized. Essentially they 
are related to the basic nature of 
the coverage. Accident and health 
insurance has none of the statisti- 
cal certainty of life insurance and 
the amount of loss could increase 
indefinitely without some controls. 
It is the only major line of insur- 
ance in which both the incidence and 
the severity of loss are so largely in 
the hands of the insured.* The mere 
attitude of a claimant can affect loss 
experience. It is believed that any 
school teacher, welfare worker, per- 
sonnel director, draft board official, 
or military commander can recognize 
that this is so. Hence, if insurance 
companies are to provide this form 
of protection on a broad basis to the 
public, if they are to experiment with 
new and improved coverages, it is 
necessary that precautions be taken 
which, in essence, serve to protect 
the solvency of those companies. 
One of these basic precautions is the 
practice of issuing policies on a year 
to year basis, of reviewing risks at 
the end of each year and determining 
on what basis, if any, insurance will 
be continued for the coming year. 
This concept is basic to the large 
body of accident and health insur- 
ance. 

Some of the reasons why a com- 
pany might find it necessary to dis- 
continue the accident and health in- 
surance coverage include: 


3A demonstration of one phase of the con- 
sequence of this was evident in 1931 and 1932 
when—with respect to the same coverages, the 
same policyholders, and the same _ rates—loss 
ratios suddenly increased 12% to 14% in that 
two year period alone. Recent evidence has 
manifested itself similarly in areas where tem- 
porary unemployment has occurred. Immedi- 
ately accident and health insurance claims have 
risen sharply. It is clear, therefore, that from 
the standpoint of decreased earnings and un- 
employment alone there is close —_ 
between these events and accident and healt 
claims. 


Current information that the policy- 
holder has made false or incorrect 
statement of consequence at the time 
of making application for the insur- 
ance. 


Current information that a moral 
hazard of consequence has developed 
which was not evident at the incep- 
tion of the policy. 


Current information that due to pur- 
chase of other insurance or changes 
in the economic circumstances of the 
policyholder, the policyholder is 
over-insured. 


Reasonable cause to believe that a 
claim was based upon false facts or 
was grossly exaggerated. 


Claim frequency to such a degree 
that the company may properly be- 
lieve an extraordinary and uninsur- 
able moral, mental or physical haz- 
ard is present. 


Observation of marked change in 
the physical conditions of the in- 
sured. 


Change of residence of the insured 
to a foreign country where the com- 
pany has no facilities for providing 
service. 


Expiration of any age limits for in- 
surability. 


Change of occupation of the insured 
to one so hazardous as to be unin- 
surable. 


Full payment of benefits under the 
terms of the policy. 


Expiration of any specifically stated 
period for which the policy was is- 
sued (as in policies designed for 
special purposes such as the school 
year, duration of a camping trip, 
duration of a traveling trip, etc.). 


In the casualty field, where under 
contracts between companies and 
their agents the business under the 
policies which the agent writes be- 
longs to the agent, such policies may 
be discontinued when the contract 
between the company and the agent 
expires or is discontinued. In such 
cases the insurance is normally writ- 
ten in another company. 
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Discovery that because of the cov- 
erage provided, or the rate charged, 
a certain type of policy is developing 
such bad experience as to indicate 
that either or both is fundamentally 
unsound. 


Policy Provisions 


The right of discontinuance of the 
coverage stems from one of two 
policy provisions: one which states 
that the company may cancel the 
policy upon five days notice and re- 
turn of the unearned portion of the 
premium ; and the other which states 
that at its option the insurance com- 
pany may refuse to renew the policy 
at the policy anniversary. 


The right of the company to can- 
cel or refuse to renew the policy has 
been recognized and regulated both 
by the law of the majority of the 
states and by official administrative 
procedure in the states for many 
years. In 1911, the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners, 
in recommending to the states a 
Uniform Standard Provisions Law 
for accident and health insurance, 
included in that law Standard Pro- 
vision 16 which established manda- 
tory policy language for a cancella- 
tion provision should the company 
desire to reserve such right. In 1946, 
in recommending to the states the 
third edition of the Official Guide 
For the Filing and Approval of Ac- 
cident and Health Forms, that same 
association established administra- 
tive procedure requiring that clear 
notice of the right of the company 
to cancel or to refuse to renew the 
policy must be contained on the face 
of the policy and on its filing back. 


In 1950, after more than three 
years of careful study, the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners recommended to the states 
for enactment a revision of the 1911 
law entitled “Uniform Individual 
Accident and Sickness Policy Pro- 
visions Law.” This law again rec- 
ognized the necessity for reservation 
of this right by the company and set 
forth the language of such policy 
provision newly requiring five days 
notice of such cancellation and re- 
quiring that similar right must be 
given the policyholder. In 1952, 
the National Association of In- 


(Continued on page 74) 
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familiar names 


AMON IONAIRES” 


Continental can review with satisfaction the 
exclusive roll of life underwriters who annually produce 
a million or more of ordinary. 


Among them are 311 familiar names . . . national 
leaders who found advantage in placing some of their 
business through us in 1953. 


By selecting Continental as their second 

company (next after their own), they gained 

(1) unrestricted access to our complete facilities plus 
(2) independent underwriting. 


Ask for your Free copy 
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THE FUTURE WON’T GET AWAY FROM 
THE MAN FROM EQUITABLE 


There is real protection for Equitable Agents under one of 
the finest over-all security programs in the insurance field today 


Insurance for the insurance man—Equitable really be- 
lieves in it! 

Equitable offers its own people one of the best insur- 
ance and retirement programs. 

The coverage available to Equitable representatives 
includes: 

@ group life insurance up to $20,000 


@ accidental death insurance 
up to $10,000 additional 


@ hospital expense insurance* 

@ surgical expense insurance* 

@ basic medical expense insurance* 

@ major medical expense insurance* 

© and retirement benefits that start at 65 
* for agent, wife and minor children 


More than six hundred Equitable men and women today 
receive retirement income. Many of them keep on selling 
and still draw benefits. Renewal commissions continue 
in everv case. 

A selling career with Equitable offers more than a 
good living. The man from Equitable builds a lifetime 
of security—and his future gets brighter each year. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 


HOME OFFICE: 393 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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ROTARY FILE 


With up to 37% of the entire contents in 
view and accessible to the operator, this 
file simplifies and speeds up active record 
handling. Four cabinet sizes are available 
to accommodate any record size and pro- 
vide a wide capacity range. Present records 
need not be altered but are merely placed 
in the ten inch trays which are easily 
removable. Operation is by push button 
and foot pedal control or manually if 
necessary. Files revolve clockwise or 
counter clockwise and the working trays 
rest flush with the posting shelf work area. 
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PAGING SYSTEM 


A new electronic paging system devel- 
oped by International Business Machines 
Corporation transmits coded audible and 
visible signals by superimposing high fre- 
quency electronic pulses on regular AC 
lighting and power wiring. Thus it elim- 
inates the need for special wiring and al- 
lows for extension or relocation at will. 
The system permits both general paging 
and special portable paging and is avail- 





able in regular 10,20,30 and 45 code capa- 
cities as well as special 60 and 90 capaci- 
ties. In addition to an individual’s paging 
code, a supplemental signal can be trans- 
mitted to indicate the reason for paging 
such as “telephone call” or “visitor wait- 
ing.” Work and rest period signals and 
emergency alarms can also be sounded 
with the system and it can further be used 
for watchmen or building superintendent 


paging. 





DISPLAY RACK 


This new six-tier display rack is designed 
for counter or table top use to keep adver- 
tising and other small sized literature 
neatly assembled for display and reading. 
With a place for every pamphlet, the 
“tilt-backs” prevent the material from lean- 
ing forward and keep it easy to see, 
select and replace. Compactly constructed, 
the unit measures 2742” wide by 10%” 
deep and 19” high overall and has four 
rubber feet to prevent damage to the 
surface. It is made of heavy-gauge steel 
and finished in smart Hammerloid baked 
enamel. : 


CHECK PROTECTOR 


This three-in-one machine protects the 
amount, signs and dates checks all in one 
operation. It is said to be the first small, 
portable equipment which can handle all 
three operations at one time. After checks 
are inserted, a light touch on the keyboard 
and trip bar completes the check except 
for the payee’s name, thus reducing check 
preparation time by some 60%. Positive 
control over disbursements is provided by 
double locks. The machine can be operated 
only after both keys have been inserted 
and both locks opened. A product of the 
Todd Company, Inc. 





PAPER FASTENER 


This clipless paper fastener offered by 
Lansdale Products Corporation attaches a!l 
types of paper securely and neatly by an 
instantaneous mechanical operation. Since 
it uses no staples, it never needs refilling 
and eliminates the use of staple removers. 
The fastening method does not add any 
weight to air or foreign mail. The fastener 
weighs less than half a pound and takes 
only 2” x 342” of desk space. 
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HAT is data processing? 
It is ability to assemble 
raw source data of a size- 
able operation and, in one pass of 
the data through the system, pro- 
duce a final result. Many years ago 
a clerk with an ordinary pencil and 
his thinking processes had the ability 
to carry an entire operation from 
beginning to end, but he made many 
mistakes and was slow. Eventually, 
machines were developed to assist 
him in certain phases of his work, 
but it was still necessary for him, 
as an individual, to process the work 
along the way, to pass judgment, 
to make decisions, and either to 
carry documents from desk to desk 
or cards from machine to machine. 
Now, for the first time, electronic 
data processing equipment is avail- 
able that has logical ability, speed, 
accuracy and capacity to carry an 
operation to completion unaided. 
In data processing we have three 
methods of storing data. Electro- 
static storage is basically the same 
type of a tube as the picture tube in 
a television set. It is considerably 
smaller—approximately 3” in di- 
ameter—and the picture is stored 
in a pattern of dots and dashes. 
These dots and dashes represent 


characters in the same way as 
punched holes represent characters 
in the punched card. There are two 
big advantages of electrostatic stor- 
age. It is one of the fastest of any 
type known, doing its job in a few 
millionths of a second, and it is 
capable of what is called “instan- 
taneous random access.” This is 
not as complicated as it sounds. It 
means that the electronic beam 
which reads and writes on the face 
of the tube can go directly to any 
given position without having to 
scan the entire tube in any given 
sequence. With other types of 
storage, which will be explained 
later, one must wait until the desired 


(Continued on the next page) 
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piece of information passes by the 
reading-writing device. 

Magnetic tape is one of the newest 
types of storage. The magnetic tape 
is usually half an inch wide and made 
of plastic or metal. This tape must 
have a surface coated with a material 
which is easily magnetized and de- 
magnetized. Like the punched card, 
the material is divided into parallel 
channels or tracks along the length 
of the tape. A typical tape might 


BUSINESS 
GIFTS 
COST ONLY 
PENNIES 


Leather-Grained Plastic 
Wallet With Your Company 
Name Stamped in Gold 


This expensive-looking wallet is 
ideal for men or women. Makes a 
fine Xmas gift, new account-opener, 
small customer gift, “Open House”’ 
souvenir, etc. Made of durable 
plastic in handsome leather grain. 
Your company name and advertis- 
ing message hot-stamped in gold. 
Write today for samples and prices, 
and for complete line of different 
types as well as better quality ad- 
vertising specialties. 


Write Dept. £0 


AMSTERDAM CO. § 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
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have seven channels, 6 of which 
are used for storing the coded repre- 
sentations of numbers, letters or 
symbols. The seventh channel is 
used for a system of checking the 
accuracy of reading and writing. 
( This is called a redundancy check.) 
A particular piece of tape is either 
being read or written, not both, in 
any one pass through a tape machine. 
However, it may be used one time 
for reading and the following for 
writing if there is no need for 
retaining the previous data on the 
tape. A reel of tape can be used 
over and over again; writing new 
information automatically erases 
what was written in a previous 
operation. A single reel of tape 
with a length of 2400 feet will 
contain as many as 25,000 records 
of 80 digits each. Compactness, 
therefore, is one of the most im- 
portant things that this type of 
storage has to offer. The unit record 
on tape can be of variable length— 
50 digits, 100 digits, or 1000 digits 
or more. The length of the unit 
record is completely flexible, al- 
though records of the same type 
generally will be the same length. 


Magnetic Drums 


If we were to take a length of 
tape, cut it into—let us say fifty 
pieces each about a yard long—and 
fasten them side by side outside of 
a cylinder, we would have, in prin- 
ciple, a magnetic drum. Each chan- 
nel on each strip of tape would be 
called a track and each track would 
have its own reading and writing 
head. In practice, instead of using 
tape as the magnetic material, the 
engineers are using other materials 
which are even better. The drum 
is mounted on a shaft and a motor 
rotates it causing the surface to 
travel past the heads at a high 
speed. The drum cannot hold as 
much information as a reel of tape 
simply because it does not have as 
great a total magnetic surface or 
area. It does have one big advantage 
over tape—it can store from ten to 
sixty thousand characters and each 
of these can be read or written in 
a few thousandths of a second. It 
takes much longer than this to start 
from one end of a reel of tape and 
find a number which may be near 
the other end. Depending upon the 


speed of the drum, all information 
stored on a drum is available at the 
number of revolutions per minute 
that is made by the drum. 


Series of Instructions 


With the combination of large 
capacity, high speed and the “stored 
program concept” the data-process- 
ing machine has considerable ability 
to do a complete data processing job. 
Let us consider the stored program 
concept. “Program” is quick way 
to say series of instructions. The 
stored program is a list of instruc- 
tions which are stored in the memory 
of the machine in logical sequence. 
A program spells out in detail what 
a machine is to do under every 
conceivable combination of circum- 
stances. If some instruction is 
omitted the machine is completely 
stumped when it comes to that part 
of the problem. The data processing 
machine is far from being a super 
brain. The machines do only what 
has been told them, and if something 
has been forgotten they are helpless. 

The number of instructions re- 
quired for the complete solution of 
a problem may be one hundred or 
one thousand, depending upon the 
length and complexity of the prob- 
lem. These instructions are stored 
in the internal memory of the ma- 
chine—in most cases the electrostatic 
memory. The machines refers to 
them one after the other, or it can be 
instructed to skip over certain in- 
structions this time and to skip over 
others the next time. 

What does this mean in terms of 
applications? It will enable the ma- 
chine to handle most, if not all, of 
the exceptions to a standard pro- 
cedure which are now taken out of 
a system for manual handling. A 
machine may be able to remember 
the proper handling for almost any 
kind of a situation that comes along, 


providing it has been thought of 
first. 


Type 702 


The IBM electronic system is 
divided into three categories: input, 
processing, and output. It has a high 
degree of automatic operation. The 
equipment includes a number of 
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Waltonal {Wve KEYBOARD adding machine 


NOW! 


Every key 
is its own 
motor bar! 


Saves up to 50% hand motion! 


Now you can list and add without touch- 
ing a motor bar! 50% less hand travel 
—a great saving of effort for operators. 
No wonder they like it! 

Amounts are added and printed the 
instant they are set on the keyboard— 
because every key is electrified! No more 
“back and forth” motion from keyboard 
to motor bar—because every key is also 
a motor bar. The only completely elec- 
trified Adding Machine! 

National’s ‘“feather-touch” action 
makes it easier than ever to press com- 
binations of keys at one time—more 
time-and-effort-saving! 

All ciphers print automatically—still 
more effort and time saved! At the end 
of the day operators feel fresher—and 


they have accomplished more with less 
effort. 

The National Adding Machine gives 
you “Live” Keyboard plus 8 other time- 
saving features combined only on Na- 
tional: Automatic Clear Signal . . . Sub- 
tractions in red . . . Automatic Credit 
Balance in red. . . Automatic space-up 
of tape to tear-off line when total prints 
... Large Answer Dials . . . Easy-touch 
Key action . . . Full-Visible Keyboard 
. » . Rugged-Duty Construction in com- 
pact size for desk use. 

One hour a day saved with this exclu- 
sively National combination of features 
will repay the entire cost of a National 
Adding Machine every year—an annual 
return of 100%. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayrown 9 on10 
949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


you can forget the motor bar! 


Don’t buy any adding machine until 
you see this National! Printed words 
cannot explain all the ways this re- 
markable National saves operator ef- 
fort, saves time, saves money. You 
must see it to believe it. For a dem- 
onstration phone the nearest National 
office or National dealer. See it today! 
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TS done with the new Kodak 
Verifax Printer. And even if you 
are now retyping just one or two 
letters a day it will pay to have this 
completely different copier. 

You get copies of letters, charts, 
magazine pages, etc., for less than 
4 cents each because you use only 
one sheet of sensitized paper to get 
8 or more photo-exact copies. So fast, 
so easy—you'll blink your eyes when 
you see it done. Anyone in your office 
can turn out Verifax copies after a 
few minutes’ instruction. No change 
in your present room lighting, either. 


Just $240 


The Kodak Verifax Printer is priced 
surprisingly low. Your retyping costs, 
alone, last month may have added 
up to more. See it demonstrated in 
your office. Or, better still, arrange 
for a trial installation. You'll see why 
even the smallest office should have 
a Verifax Printer now! 


CEEZ=> copying saves 


wherever there’s paper work 




























































































































































































-—-MAIL COUPON TODAY-— aes 


Eastman Kodak Company r I ; 
Industrial Photographic Div. a 
Rochester 4, N. Y. > 


Gentlemen: Please send free Verifax 
folder and names of near-by dealers. 
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Data Processing Equipment—Cont. 


different machines which have been 
integrated into a single machine 
group. It contains a large scale 
memory, which together with its 
arithmetical and logical circuitry 
works at electronic speed. Through 
the use of magnetic tapes, data is 
stored and fed into the machine; 
also, the results are written on tapes. 
The machine is controlled by a set 
of operating instructions which are 
stored in memory and called the 
program. 

The main section of the system 
is sometimes called the “ALU,” 
meaning the arithmetical and logical 
unit. This unit contains the circuits 
which perform the arithmetical func- 
tions and logical processing at high 
speeds. It also contains the electro- 
static memory. This memory has a 
capacity of 10,000 characters. The 
ALU and memory work is per- 
formed at electronic speeds in mil- 
lionths of seconds to perform all 
internal machine operations. 

The peripheral equipment may be 
attached to the ALU in any prac- 
tical quantities to complete the sys- 
tem group. They are: punched card 
readers, card punches, tape printers, 
magnetic tape units, and magnetic 
drum units. The magnetic drum 
provides a storage medium in addi- 
tion to electrostatic memory, and it 
has much greater capacity. It can 
store 60,000 characters of data. 
Information can be read or written 
onto the drum at the rate of one and 
one-half million characters per min- 
ute. Any reasonable number of 
drums may be connected to the 702. 
Magnetic tape units serve both as 
input and output units. They are 
capable of storing very large amounts 
of information in a small space. 
They can either read or write in- 
formation at the rate of 900,000 
characters per minute. One foot 
of tape can hold 24,000 characters. 
One reel of tape of 2,400 feet can 
contain up to 5,760,000 characters. 
The characters are stored in the 
form of magnetic spots. Fifteen 
thousand characters may be read or 
written in one second. When the 
machine has finished reading or 
writing a reel of tape, it re-winds 
the tape at an average speed of 500 
inches per second. Any reasonable 
number of tape units may be at- 
tached to the system, 


Punched card readers serve only 
as input devices. Standard punched 
cards may be read into the system 
at the rate of two hundred fifty 
cards per minute. Any reasonable 
number of card readers may be used 
with the system. Card punches serve 
only as output devices. They operate 
at a speed of one hundred cards per 
minute. Any reasonable number of 
card punches may be used with the 
system. Tape printers serve as out- 
put devices. All results arrived at 
within the ALU unit may be printed 
with this equipment. This equip- 
ment operates at the rate of one 
hundred fifty lines per minute per 
printer. Any reasonable number of 
these units may be connected to the 
machine. 


Disconnected and Reconnected 


In order that we may have com- 
plete flexibility, the auxiliary equip- 
ment may be disconnected from the 
ALU unit. They may be recon- 
nected to form subsidiary units 
which operate independently. A 
tape unit may be connected to a 
printer to form a tape printer ma- 
chine. A tape unit may be attached 
to a card punch to form a tape-to- 
card machine. A tape unit may be 
connected to a card reader to form 
a card-to-tape machine. Some oper- 
ations require a large amount of 
input and output in comparison to 
the amount of processing. Other 
operations require a relatively small 
amount of input and output. It is 
therefore desirable to associate vary- 
ing quantities of input-output units 
to the ALU unit to handle different 
jobs. It is also desirable to complete 
output operations at different times 
and other locations and take ad- 
vantage of the subsidiary units men- 
tioned above. 

At the present time there are a 
considerable number of different 
records separately maintained in the 
average insurance company. They 
vary from seven records for every 
policy issued to fifteen or more. 
Each of these records has a certain 
amount of repetitious data that must 
be changed when a policy change 
occurs. The thinking under an elec- 
tronic system would be that the 
insurance company have two records 
—the magnetic tape record and the 
application file. A policy record card 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Are you tired of messy typing? 


Get the cleanest, neatest-looking 
letters you ever signed for only a 
penny a day. Just trade in your old 
typewriters at 5 years instead of 10 
for new Royal Standards. 





What do new Royal Standards give you? They 
increase typing production, turn out letters you'll 
be proud to sign, and memos and reports worthy 
of your business. 


They’ll help raise office morale, too, and provide 
better employee relations—intangibles that are 
hard to define but mighty apparent when missing. 

Besides, Royals are the finest, most rugged pre- 
cision writing machines built. They take less time 
out for repairs, too. 


An added point is this: Royals are preferred 


2% to 1 in business by people who type. So, you’re 
providing your folks with the popular typewriter. 


It’s well worth while to turn in your old ma- 
chines at 5 years instead of 10. About a penny 
a day per machine is all it costs. Ask a Royal 
Representative to demonstrate the new Royal 
Standard and explain the penny-a-day story. 





Building — through business — for a better America! Support Junior Achievement 
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CALL YOUR ROYAL REPRESENTATIVE Classified Telephone 
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would be prepared initially, but no 
maintenance would be made other 
than filing. All of the records are 
now combined into one unit record 
and placed on magnetic tape; de- 
pending upon the company this 
record length might vary from 240 
characters to 500 or 600 characters. 

We will consider two different 
plans: (1) Home office collection 
and home office policyholders’ serv- 
ice, and (2) Branch office collections 
and branch office policyholders’ 
service. Under the first plan, the 
policy record file on magnetic tape 
would be filed in policy number 
sequence. This file would be proc- 
essed daily for collections, changes, 
inquiries, and new business. During 
this daily processing, output data in 
the form of accounting information, 
status information, and billing in- 
formation will be written on mag- 
netic tape. The status inforniation 
will be used to handle all inquiries 
concerning the policy. The billing 
information will be used to bill pol- 
icyholders. The accounting informa- 
tion will be accumulated and at 
appropriate intervals accounting en- 
tries will be made and commission 
statements rendered. 

With this type of daily processing, 
it will be possible to answer any 
‘inquiries in a twenty-four hour 
period. This operation will also al- 
low for the calculation of reserves, 
cash surrender values, dividends, 
up-date dividend information based 
on the option selected by the policy- 
holders, and do many other func- 
tions. In this processing punched 
cards are used as input in the form 
of collection cards representing pay- 
ments, change cards, as the name 
implies, representing changes, and 
inquiry cards representing informa- 
tion needed for policyholders’ serv- 
ice. These cards are converted into 
tape so the machine may process this 
tape at a high rate of speed against 
the master record tape. The output, 
as a result of the above operations, 
is as follows: 

. Collection cards (punched cards) 
Inquiry data sheets 

. Dividend checks 

. Loan payment receipts 
Funding notices 

. Dividend liability listings 

. Premium notices 
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8. Lapse notices 
9. Listing of accounting totals 
10. Transaction journals 
11. Commission statements 
12. Various accounting and statis- 
tical reports 

Under the second plan, branch 
office collections and branch office 
policyholders’ service, there will be 
the same records as mentioned pre- 
viously in the home office plan. In 
addition, the branch office will be 
supplied with an accounting stub 
which will carry all up-dated policy 
information at billing time and at 
the time any change occurs on a 
policy. This information will allow 
the branch office to service the policy 
completely for such things as death 
claims, policy loans, dividends, cash 
surrender values, etc. In this plan 
the file sequence is branch office 
and within each branch office policy 
number. This plan will process one- 
fifth of the file each day so that in 
one week’s time the complete file 
will have been processed. The out- 
put is the same as in the previous 
plan. The processing time has been 
reduced because the entire file is 
not being run every day. 


Type 650 


The type 650 electronic data proc- 
essing machine is a numerical deci- 
mal machine with either 1,000 or 
2,000 word capacity. It consists of 
a read-punch unit and a console unit 
in two parts. The read-punch unit 
reads cards at a maximum speed of 
200 cards per minute and punches 
in a separate card at the maximum 
rate of 100 cards per minute. All 
calculating and logical processing are 
done in the console unit at electronic 
speeds. The second unit of the con- 
sole contains the power supply and 
the translating circuits for input and 
output. The magnetic drum is the 
heart of the machine and is housed 
in the console unit. It has a capacity 
of 20,000 digits or 2,000 words, 
each word consisting of 10 decimal 
digits. The drum stores data to be 
used in processing the problem and 
stores instructions which tell the 
machine what to do, where to find 
the data to be processed and where 
to find the next instruction. 

The machine is equipped with an 
operator’s control console, which 
provides a simple means of com- 





munication between the operator and 
the machine. A reading may be 
taken of any addressable location 
and data or instructions may be 
entered or changed by means of 
this console. The Type 650 is a 
self-checking machine. Checking cir- 
cuits have been provided at critical 
points throughout the machine. 
When an error is detected, the 
machine will stop or can be pro- 
grammed to repeat the portion of the 
computation in error. The input- 
output of the 650 is IBM punched 
cards. All input-output data are 
decimal information. 

Some companies are taking the 
all-inclusive plan approach. They 
are combining the valuation card, 
policy loan card, dividend card, and 
master premium accounting card in 
one file. In one or more passes 
through the 650 they hope to com- 
pletely up-date all of the information 
in these cards and create new master 
cards and a working card. This 
card may be combined with a name 
and address card to write the pre- 
mium notice and do all accounting 
functions. 

What must companies do to get 
ready for electronic data processing ? 
First, I believe they must go through 
a period of fact finding. This will 
include flow charting present pro- 
cedures, obtaining volume figures 
and sample report and source docu- 
ment forms, and the establishment 
of three types of personneftime: (1) 
that time which will be completely 
absorbed by the machine; (2) that 
time which is questionable as to 
whether it can be absorbed by the 
machine; and (3) that time which 
cannot be absorbed by the machine. 
Second, the electronic study is made 
to apply the work to the data proc- 
essing equipment. This should in- 
clude the formation of a plan and 
a flow chart of the procedure. Once 
the electronic plan has been com- 
pleted, the third phase called justifi- 
cation or making a decision is started. 
This will involve the cost of ma- 
chines to be used, cost of the person- 
nel, and a cost comparison between 
the electronic method and the present 
method. If this comparison shows 
a favorable economic advantage to 
the electronic approach, then such 
a recommendation should be made 
to the top management of the com- 
pany. 
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HOW TO TRAIN EMPLOYEES 


ANAGEMENT is evidenc- 

ing a great interest in train- 

ing if the number of training 
programs being instituted is any 
criterion. The efforts to train are 
being beamed in two areas—the area 
of job performance, having as its 
objective more efficient production ; 
and the area of supervision of em- 
ployees, having_as its objective the 
more effective handling of human 
relations problems. 

Obviously the training of clerical 
personnel in the tangible aspects of 
procedures presents fewer problems 
than the training of supervisors in 
the abstracts of the human equation. 
One stresses a technique, whereas 
the other stresses an attitude. In 
both cases the results of training 
will be influenced by the suscepti- 
bility of the incumbent to suggestion 
and their ability to absorb knowl- 
edge. 

We have written at great length 
about the importance of proper 
selection of incumbents. Perform- 
ance results from (1) proper selec- 
tion, plus (2) adequate training, plus 
(3) intelligent supervision. It 
stands to reason that what a person 
lacks in pre-employment qualifica- 
tions must be made up in post-em- 
ployment training. If we could keep 
our eye on that fundamental truth, 
there wouldn’t be such a furor about 
performance. We, management, 
must analyze our work—develop 
specifications—select qualified per- 
sons—teach them how we want the 
job done—give them adequate sal- 
aries—and finally put them in a work 
situation where there is proper 
equipment and trained supervisors 
and you have your problem licked. 


For October, 1954 


We think that it is helpful in ap- 
praising a subject to first explore 
its importance in terms of its ben- 
efits. First and most obvious of the 
benefits from training will be the 
increase in job knowledge. No mat- 
ter how experienced an employee 
may be, when he first enters the 
employment of a company, he must 
become acclimated and adjusted to 
his new surroundings, and he must 
learn the methods of his new em- 
ployment. This can be done by the 
slow process of observing the work 
as it is being done in the company, 
absorbing as much information as 
possible, and by imitating previous 
work samples. 

His job knowledge will not be 
complete until (1) he has experi- 
enced the various activities or (2) 
he has been trained in advance in 
the procedures. Training which 
takes six months or more by the 
“exposure to detail” method can be 
wrapped up and presented in a mat- 
ter of a few days by a planned ap- 
proach. 


Improvement in Procedures 


Another advantage in training 
comes as a by-product of the train- 
ing, namely the improvement in 
procedures which precedes the train- 
ing program. In simple language, 
to train, one must have training 
materials; to get training materials, 
one must study each position—if 
each position is studied, some im- 
provements will result. Too often 
management looks upon training as 
some type of detached academic 
mumbo-jumbo beamed only at the 
higher echelons of the organization. 


Training (post-employment) is 
nothing more than the orderly pre- 
sentation of the procedures to be 
followed in task performance with 
an explanation of such suggestions 
as may be helpful in understanding 
the work. Experience is the ac- 
cumulation of knowledge gained by 
practice. Training facilitates the 
accumulation of knowledge. 

If job knowledge is increased, per- 
formance can be increased thereby 
reducing the cost of clerical produc- 
tion. Clerical expense starts the 
minute that a person comes on the 
payroll. Spoilage of work, errors, 
and the time spent in “explaining 
the work” are also costs—often un- 
recognized, but none-the-less pres- 
ent. Anything that can be done to 
raise the production so that it is 
equal to or better than the standard 
against which the salary has been 
computed, has decreased costs. 

This is kindergarten stuff to many, 
but it adds up to real dollars—the 
trouble is that we don’t measure 
the cost of training in terms of 
results, nor do we measure the cost 
of not training in terms of actual 
expenditures which could have been 
prevented. 

We have observed that the morale 
of employees is higher in companies 
which train as against companies 
which depend on the present in- 
cumbents or others to “break the 
new in.” 


It is interesting to trace manage- 
ment’s interests in certain phases of 


scientific management. Since 1939 
there has been a general shortage 
of trained and competent recruits for 
office work. A tight labor market is 
(Continued on the next page) 
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BOOKLETS 


P177—Business Records Fire Hazard 
Calculator 


The degree of protection from fire re- 
quired by records stored in specific loca- 
tions varies greatly because of the intensity 
of fires which may occur as a result of 
different types of building construction and 
occupancy. This is a handy pocket sized 
chart which correlates the type of construc- 
tion of the building, the factors which may 
be expected to add to the intensity of the 
fire and the hazards existing because of 
surrounding buildings. The correlation of 
these factors results in the determination of 
the degree of record protection required. 


P178—Low Cost Business Films 


There is a widespread and erroneous idea 
that commercial motion pictures are exces- 
sively expensive to produce. This belief has 
acted to prevent many organizations from 
taking advantage of the broad benefits to 
be derived from this effective medium. 
This small booklet describes the basic steps 
in the production of such pictures and 
shows that the company that sincerely desires 
to take advantage of the highly-effective 
business film medium need not be afraid 
of becoming involved in a complicated and 
expensive operation. 


P179—Know Your Typing Needs 


The executive secretary, the private secre- 
tary and the beginning stenographer ll 
have common typing problems. All operate 
basically the same type of machine and 
do fundamentally the same type of work. 
This booklet deals with common typing 
problems and how they can be corrected. 
It deals with the heart of the typewriter, 
the platen or roller, and explains the reasons 
for some difficulties connected with the 
roller. 
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How to Train Employees—Cont. 


always attended by a higher than 
normal labor turnover rate. Man- 
agement, particularly in smaller of- 
fices where they are in closer touch 
with the office details, finally got 
tired of explaining, re-explaining 
and again explaining the work as 
the chain of new workers filed in the 
office and out again, often in a 
matter of days or weeks. 

As a protective device, office man- 
uals were prepared—these manuals 
explained in detail the work en- 
countered at each desk. These man- 
uals became training guides and the 
springboards by which subsequent 
simplification studies were made. 

Training can be used to develop 
flexibility in the staff. By teaching 
employees how to do the work of 
other employees, there is less vul- 
nerability to absenteeism in smaller 
offices. We well remember one of 
our earlier jobs when we started 
in business. Our immediate super- 
visor felt that his position was held 
in greater security if he withheld 
information from his subordinates— 
so we just didn’t get a chance to 
learn what was going on except in 
our comparatively confined occupa- 
tional area. We were determined 
to learn so we came back at nights 
(long before the Fair Labor Stand- 
ard Act put a penalty on ambition 
and overtime) and reviewed files so 
that we would know something about 
other things. There is no moral to 
our personal reference other than 
to draw the parallel as to how far 
we have gone in making information 
available to our employees, encour- 
aging them to broaden their knowl- 
edge. This is one of the nicer aspects 
of an expanding economy. It will 
be interesting to observe the con- 
tinuity of training in a changing 
economic cycle. 

Training has been the means by 
which potential abilities have been 
discovered. We have often referred 
to our interest and high activity in 
aptitude testing. Aptitude has been 
defined many ways, one being “abil- 
ity to do after training.” Quite 
often hidden interests and abilities 
are discovered and developed. This 
is particularly true when training is 
used to bring an employee up in the 
organization beyond the work in his 
present position. We have always 


been a believer in internal promo- 
tion and we recommend it rather 
than outside employment if an organ- 
ization is large enough to provide 
the opportunities for promotion. 
We also believe that if more com- 
panies would give aptitude tests to 
present personnel before training 
and promotion, the mistakes of trial 
and error would be largely avoided. 

The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry through its 
Committee on Education surveyed 
training programs in the Chicago 
area before World War II. They 
found some criticisms which can be 
leveled at training programs in gen- 
eral unless they are carefully de- 
veloped. 

For example, many training plans 
cover too much material in too little 
time. The material is often vague 
and general and not pinpointed to 
the “how” of a job. In training we 
are interested in what is done, why 
it is done and how it is done. When 
training material is written it should 
be written for a new employee. In 
other words, it should be complete 
and detailed. Training material can 
serve two purposes: 

(1) Teach a new employee how to 
do a job; 

(2) Provide a reference for ex- 
perienced employees, settling ques- 
tions of procedure. 

It is important that the instructor 
be properly prepared—first as to 
knowledge of the job, and Secondly, 
temperamentally as to willingness to 
teach and patience in teaching and 
lastly, have the time to do the teach- 
ing without rushing the new worker. 

There should be a follow-up on 
training and some effort made to 
gauge its effectiveness. The best 
gauge of training is production— 
quality and quantity. Training in 
proper techniques should increase 
production and decrease the number 
of errors—if it doesn’t, then some- 
thing is wrong with the training 
plan. Responsibility for training 
should be fixed, i.e., training as a 
policy must be established by top- 
management—training as a device 
must be fixed in the immediate 
supervisor. 

Any means by which training is 
accomplished is a method — all 
methods, however, are not efficient 
in developing experience. Methods 
range from the laissez-faire attitude 
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concerning training to training 
schools with professional instructors. 
Most training is done on-the-job. 
That’s the only way most companies 
have available for instruction. The 
one which is used by many com- 
panies is to assign the new worker 
to his desk, permitting the present 
incumbent to do the teaching. Even 
though there may be no good al- 
ternative for this method, some pre- 
cautions should be taken. Prepare 
procedures manuals to be used in 
training. This will prevent the pos- 
sibility of perpetuating inefficient 
methods and compounding errors 
by having the wrong method taught. 
If an employee is being dismissed 
for cause, it is not a good procedure 
to let that employee break in a new 
employee. Quite often present in- 
cumbents are not good teachers, 
even though they may be good 
workers. 

The immediate supervisor should 
assist in the training procedure, 
particularly as it pertains to ma- 
terials used in teaching. Trade and 
professional journals make excellent 
teaching aids and should be cir- 
culated among the employees for 
their use. Several copies should be 
available for such use—this adds to 
the over-all knowledge concerning 
a business or industry. We believe 
that many small companies and 
agencies are passing up an oppor- 
tunity to create an active interest 
in the business by their failure to 
make more specialized data avail- 
able to the employees. 


Organizational Flexibility 


Before bringing this article to 
a close, we should again mention 
the use of training for developing 
flexibility in the organization. Dur- 
ing vacation periods, and other 
periods of temporary absence, em- 
ployees can be given an opportunity 
to take over the desks of other em- 
ployees and thereby gain experience 
in diversified, but related work. 

Training must be the conscious ef- 
fort to expand the experience of 
employees, thus increasing their 
service value. Many companies look 
favorably upon the employment of 
experts who conduct training ses- 
sions, after working hours, on the 
company premises. This can be an 
investment in producing better pro- 
cedures and improved performance. 
If it is the right kind of investment, 
the returns are substantial. 
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Fountain-base automatically fills pen every time pen is returned 
to socket. Pen writes aa page or more at each filling. 
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the right point for the way 
you write... by number. 


Finger grip 
never touches ink. No chance 
for ink to touch you. 


Point instantly 
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point styles. 


Fountain-base “ink-locked” 
against accidental spillage. 
Only the pen unlocks 
the ink. 


Fountain-base holds 
40 times more ink than 
ordinary fountain pen. Won't leak. 
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TRAVEL-DESK 


A NEW TRAVEL-DESK makes note 
taking easy ... right at driver’s 
finger tips—out of the way when not 
in use. It’s the modern way to make 
notes, hold maps, paper, route lists, 
etc. The Travel-Desk can be in- 
stalled or moved in a matter of 
minutes, without drilling. Four 
leveling screws keep it level, what- 
ever the dashboard angle... al- 
ways ready for instant use, swings 
under the dash when not needed. 

Strong arm and clamp gives full 
support, the large 614” x 10” metal 
clipboard, complete with pad, pro- 
vides comfortable writing under all 
conditions. Available in Chrome or 
Gray Hammerloid finish and 
equipped with or without magnetic 
pencil. 


PERSONNEL STAFFS 


THE SIZE OF COMPANY personnel 
staffs declined this year in compari- 
son with the number of employees 
they serve, Dale Yoder and Lenore 
N. Wilson, of the University of Min- 
nesota Industrial Relations Center, 
reports in the current issue of Per- 
sonnel magazine, a bi-monthly maga- 
zine published by the American 
Management Association. 

The over-all average personnel 
ratio—representing the number of 
professional, technical, and clerical 
members of personnel or industrial 
relations staffs per hundred em- 
ployees—was 0.65 as of January, 
1954, according to the magazine 
article. This ratio was below last 
year’s 0.74 and was almost as low as 
the 0.61 found in 1952, the smallest 
ratio reported since the university 
began this research in 1948. 

These data are based on a survey 
of more than one thousand business 
and industrial firms. 
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WORK MEASUREMENT 


A TWENTY PER CENT INCREASE 
in production after installation of 
work measurement has been the ex- 
perience of the average clerical ‘sec- 
tion at Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Edgar T. Speer, 
methods analyst, reported to the 
American Management Associa- 
tion’s office management conference. 

This increase, according to Mr. 
Speer, has resulted “not from pres- 
sure to work harder or faster but 
from the successful efforts of the 
managers and section heads to elimi- 
nate delays and to persuade the 
average clerk to spend more hours 
of her working day actually work- 
ing.” The fact that clerks know that 
individual production rates exist 
motivates them to attain “at least a 
respectable rate,” and supervision is 
able to use the rates to let clerks 
know what is expected of them. 

The work measurement program 
at Prudential, he said, has grown 
gradually since its beginning in 
1947. Now forty sections involving 
more than seven hundred clerks are 
covered. 


Job standards are established by 
means of stopwatch studies of sam- 
ples of each job. Before any time 
studies are made, supervisors and 
employees are prepared through a 
series of meetings at which the pro- 
gram’s objectives and methods are 
explained. The analyst gets an over- 
all picture of the section’s work 
from the supervisor and then selects 
the proper items of work, or job 
classes, to be counted. This selec- 
tion, Mr. Speer said, is one of the 
most difficult parts of the process ; 
frequently the job classes must be 
revised as the time studies proceed. 

Several time-study samples of 
each job are observed, usually when 
the task is being done by different 
clerks on different days. A job de- 
scription sheet showing the opera- 
tions performed and the time for the 
different elements, including all 
measurable delays that are part of 
a job, is prepared for each job. 
When standards for all the measur- 
able jobs have been established, 
forms are designed for reporting the 
work counts for each job and for 
reporting any time not spent on 
measured work. 











The final step in making an instal- 
lation is getting supervision to re- 
port correctly or have the clerks re; 
port, the work counts and any time 
off measured work. Only if report- 
ing is accurate will the production 
rates and other indices provide facts 
on which to base action, Mr. Speer 
enphasized. 


PICTOGRAPHS 


“Picto-Paks” enable anyone to 
make professional looking graphic 
charts that put life into statistics. 


| They are pictographs on sheets of 


pressure-sensitive paper that have 


_now been incorporated into the sim- 
_ plified method of making graphic 


charts, developed by Chart-Pak, Inc., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Twenty-five new -symbols depict 
men, women, coins, stacks of bills, 
power, machinery, construction, 
grain; etc. Other symbols will be 
available. Each 8%” x 11” sheet 
contains sixty-eight to ninety-eight 
symbols of one design, in three sizes, 
14", 34” and Y%” high. 

“Picto-Paks” are easy to use for 
charts since they adhere readily to 
plastic sheets, cloth or paper, and 
can be reproduced by photocopy and 
offset. They are especially designed 
for low-cost pictorial charts. 

Send inquiries to: Chart-Pak, Inc. 
H. O. Frohbach, President, 100 Lin- 
coln Avenue, Stamford, Connecticut. 





GIFT SUGGESTION 


THE SEROLITE CORPORATION has 
designed this perpetual calendar 
desk pen set as a suitable gift item 
for business acquaintances. The 


date and day of the week are set by 


small thumb knobs on either side of 
the calendar. The easy writing pre- 
cision balanced pen has replaceable 
points to suit the individual’s pen 
style. The felted base is 6” x 4” and 
is available in green, neutral or onyx- 
like black. 
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Accident and Health Statistics 


NE of the major problems 

confronting the accident and 

health industry today, as it 
has for many years, is that of devel- 
oping a practical statistical program. 
The compiling, analyzing and evalu- 
ation of statistical data for rate 
making and other related purposes 
has become recognized as an essen- 
tial part in the administration of all 
lines of insurance. Without some 
scientific approach to the evaluation 
of loss experience those who are 
responsible for technical guidance 
can do little but rely on educated 
guesswork. 


Three Reasons 


In view of its tremendous size 
and the position of major impor- 
tance which it has come to occupy, 
one may naturally wonder why the 
accident and health industry has 
not kept pace with life and casualty 
insurance in the development of an 
extensive statistical program. The 
answer lies in three areas, which, 
to some extent are interdependent: 
(1) The unique and complex nature 
of the business. (2) A rate of 
growth, both in individual and in 
group accident and health insurance, 
which has not been paralleled in any 
other line. (3) The multiplicity of 
coverages which have been developed 
in conjunction with, and have helped 
to further, this tremendous growth. 

A basic understanding of the 
nature and scope of the statistical 
problem in the accident and health 
industry can readily be obtained by 
making some comparisons with life 
insurance. In life insurance, the 
primary statistical problem is one 
of a reliable determination of claim 
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frequency. The cost of insurance, 
or pure premium, is basically the 
product of the rate of death and the 
face amount payable at death. In 
accident and health, however, fre- 
quency of claim represents only a 
part of the answer necessary to an 
accurate determination of the cost 
of insurance. Here, the duration of 
claim is a consideration of equal 
importance. 

30th factors must further be 
broken down into the applicable area 
of coverage, i.e., total disability, 
partial disability, hospital confine- 
ment, etc. For example, to analyze 
experience under a policy which 
pays long term weekly or monthly 
indemnity, it is necessary to first 
determine the rate at which insureds 
become disabled for specific age 
groups. The history of disabled 
claimants must then be studied to 


. 


BEN J. HELPHAND 


Associate Actuary, Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


determine the rate at which claims 
terminate, either by death or re- 
covery, again within age groupings. 
Since the rate of termination is 
higher during the early duration of 
claim, the usual procedure is to 
calculate claim termination rates by 
month of disability during the first 
few years and by year of disability 
thereafter. Policies providing long 
term indemnity will naturally en- 
counter claimants who remain dis- 
abled for extended periods, and a 
company which offers such coverage 
may not be able to compile complete 
statistics on the actual cost of insur- 
ance for many years after introduc- 
ing the coverage. 


Hazardous Occupations 


The insured’s occupation, which 
has taken on a minor role in life 
insurance, must be given consider- 
able weight in the underwriting of 
accident and health coverage. In 
life insurance the additional pre- 
mium for hazardous occupations 
usually covers the higher death rate 
due to accidents. In the writing of 
accident and health insurance the 
insured’s occupation not only has a 
bearing on the incidence of claim 
but also affects the duration of 
disability. A man who stands on 
his feet and operates a drill press 
all day will be unable to return to 
work for a longer period of time 
than a white collar worker with a 
desk job, if both are afflicted with 
the same illness. Recognition is 
given to the importance of occupa- 
tion by a much more detailed break- 
down of job classification in the 
accident and health field. Unfor- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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tunately, there is no standard occu- 
pational manual that is being used 
throughout the industry. Some 
companies follow the Conference 
manual, some companies follow the 
Bureau manual and others have 
prepared their own versions. The 
difficulty which would be encoun- 
tered in attempting to reduce ex- 
posures and claims from _ several 
companies to a common denominator 
of occupational class is readily 
apparent. 

There is another major complica- 
tion found in compiling experience 
studies for accident and health which 
is largely absent from life insurance. 
The hazard covered by life insur- 
ance is the occurrence of death, and 
a certificate of death may be ade- 
quate proof of loss. Disability is an 
ill-defined and elastic condition. The 
policyholder’s mental attitude to- 
ward his insurance, the company’s 
general claim practice and the terms 
of the particular policy involved 
may all affect the duration for which 
disability benefits are paid. There 
is no sharp line of demarcation 
which defines physical conditions 
for which benefits are payable, and 
the fact that the insured himself has 
some control over the duration for 
which disability is claimed adds to 
the problem. 

The accident and health industry 
is also more sensitive to a number 
of “outside” influences than life 
insurance. Economic conditions, for 
example, will have a definite effect 
on claim experience. The generally 
prosperous nature of the last decade 
has been reflected in lower loss ratios 
for most monthly indemnity policies. 
The inflationary trend which has 
accompanied that prosperity, how- 
ever, has had an opposite effect on 
claim payments for hospital and 
medical expense policies which pro- 
vide blanket type reimbursement. 
Geographical location also exerts a 
strong influence, and companies with 
a large concentration of sales in 
specific areas will show quite differ- 
ent results from those whose busi- 
ness is evenly spread over the 
country or concentrated in other 
areas. 

In addition to the complications 
which are inherent in the basic 


nature of accident and health insur- 
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ance, many obstacles to the develop- 
ment of an industry-wide statistical 
program are created by the great 
variation in practice among the in- 
dividual companies. In attempting 
to take competitive advantage of the 
ever-increasing markets, companies 
have independently developed their 
own lines of policies with the result 
that a great variety of plans is being 
offered. There is, of course, much 
overlapping and similarity between 
coverages, but there are also many 
significant differences which cannot 
be ignored. 

For example, consider the field of 
hospital expense protection. Poli- 
cies currently on the market utilize 
entirely different approaches in re- 
imbursing for medicines, operating 
room, anesthetics, and other hospital 
services. Some reimburse for these 
items on a blanket basis with a 
stipulated maximum sum available, 
some reimburse on a blanket basis 
with the maximum expressed as a 
multiple of daily indemnity, some 
allow a large amount for the first 
day of hospitalization and a reduced 
amount for each subsequent day, 
and some plans include a schedule 
with specific amounts listed for each 
particular service. Items such as 
ambulance service and blood trans- 
fusion may be excluded altogether 
in some policies and fully covered 
in others. Obviously, these varia- 
tions make the compilation of homo- 
geneous statistics extremely difficult. 

There does not yet seem to be 
any indication that the industry is 
reaching a static stage as far as 
concerns the development of new 
coverage plans, and the array of 
new policies that are introduced each 
year undoubtedly outnumbers all 
other lines of insurance. As _pre- 
viously mentioned, this unlimited 
and ever-changing portfolio of policy 
forms is unquestionably the out- 
growth of the competitive drive by 
companies to create merchandise 
which is more salable and designed 
to offer better protection. Competi- 
tion does make for progress, but 
without some degree of standardiza- 
tion an industry-wide pooling of 
exposures and claims is almost 
impossible. 

In addition to the variations in 
the approach to coverage, one also 
finds considerable differences in the 
insuring clauses now being used. 


For example, in monthly indemnity 
policies the definition of total disabil- 
ity may be expressed as the inability 
of the insured to engage in his 
occupation, or it may be expressed 
as the inability of the insured to 
engage in each and every occupation, 
and yet another clause may combine 
the two definitions and apply the 
more restrictive wording to disability 
extending beyond one year. It 
is, of course, possible to combine 
exposures under policies even though 
they have different insuring clauses. 
However, the merging of different 
types of benefits and insuring clauses 
for experience studies may result 
in the loss of identity of refinements 
which are significant. 

Along with the numerous differ- 
ences in coverage and _ contract 
wording, there are also two different 
approaches among individual acci- 
dent and health policies in the matter 
of the renewal clause. Some policies 
are noncancellable, or guaranteed 
renewable, and others are renewable 
at the option of the company. It is 
generally recognized that these two 
lines have distinct characteristics 
and that experience derived from 
one does not necessarily coincide 
with the other. Hence, an inter- 
company statistical program must 
also face the problem of making 
separate studies of exposures and 
losses in each of these 


major 
categories. 


- 


Underwriting and Claims 


The confusion in this field is 
further compounded by a_ wide 
variation among companies in their 
approach to underwriting and claim 
administration. Loss experience for 
a given plan of coverage will depend 
to a very large extent upon company 
operating policy in these two areas. 
Results forthcoming from an insurer 
who utilizes a very careful approach 
to initial underwriting and is liberal 
in its settlement of claims will not 
coincide with those from a company 
which does little underwriting at 
time of issue but settles claims in 
accordance with a strict interpreta- 
tion of the contract. Furthermore, 
policies which are renewable at the 
option of the company are subject, 
as far as experience is concerned, 
to the operating practice of each 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Look at some of the ways over 100 
different types of business—thousands of 
concerns—are putting the speed and accu- 

racy of Recordak Microfilming to work 


|] To eliminate costly manual transcription 
in daily routines. Cost studies show that, even 
where a few words are transcribed from one 
record to another, Recordak Microfilming saves 
time and dollars. 


|] To get a photographically accurate and 
complete record of checks prior to deposit in 
your bank. Time-consuming description is elim- 
inated ... errors, too. 


|_] To speed data to other offices . . . allowing 
tighter control . . . eliminating manual tran- 
scription and mistakes, 


|_|] To photograph punched card reports. No 
need to produce them in duplicate—Recordak 
Microfilm copies cost less than carbons. 


L] To cut posting operations 85% in billing 


departments. 


“*Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 


() To simplify reference. Records can be kept 
at the finger tips. No problem when data must 
be added periodically —Recordak Microfilming 
and Filmsort cards work hand in hand to 
simplify any job. (Recordak is an authorized 
Filmsort distributor.) 


It will certainly pay you to double-check 
your routines with a Recordak Systems Man 
soon. And if microfilming can help, he'll show 
you how to get the lowest per-picture cost with 
a Recordak Microfilmer that fits your require- 
ments exactly. 6 models to choose from. Write 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to insurance routines 
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company. Under such policies, a 
company has a certain degree of 
control over its claim experience, 
and one which follows a_ liberal 
renewal practice will encounter 
higher loss ratios than one which 
exercises its option to non-renew in 
a large number of cases. 

Although there are many prob- 
lems which deter the adoption of 
an industry wide statistical program, 
there is not a complete dearth of 
morbidity data. The U. S. Public 
Health Service regularly publishes 
reports which are of considerable 
value to those engaged in the tech- 
nical guidance of accident and health 
insurance. These reports cover 
illnesses, accidents, disabilities and 
hospital admissions throughout the 
country. Valuable data relating to 
accident rates can also be obtained 
from publications of the National 
Safety Council which compiles acci- 
dents by cause, occupation, home, 
motor vehicle, etc. 

The Bureau of Accident and 
Health Underwriters has for a 
number of years engaged in studies 
of loss experience under individual 
accident and health policies issued 
by member companies. One of the 
first comprehensive studies was the 
compilation of health insurance loss 
experience covering the years 1921 
to 1926. The published results in- 
cluded tables of experience by policy 
form and policy years, by weekly 
indemnity and age groups, by cost 
of various medical and weekly in- 
demnity clauses, by occuation, by 
state, and by periods of disability. 
In 1941 the Bureau published the 
results of a study of experience of 
member companies under accident 
insurance policies covering the years 
1931 to 1940. World War II forced 
the Bureau to suspend its statistical 
plan and it was not resumed until 
1948. The last project undertaken 
with the compiling of experience 
under accident insurance policies 
covering the years 1948 to 1949. 

For a number of years Bureau 
companies used standardized policy 
forms with very little variation in 
insuring clauses or coverages. This 
factor plus the use of the same 
occupation manual and premium 
rates by its member companies 
enabled the Bureau to assemble 


50 


homogeneous statistics for members 
and combine them in one overall 
experience. The U. S. Supreme 
Court decision in 1944 which made 
insurance subject to the anti-trust 
laws forced Bureau companies to 
abandon the adherence to advisory 
policy and rates. Since that time 
member companies have changed 
their policy forms, coverages, and 
rates so that there is now little 
standardization among them. The 
problems involved in collecting and 
combining loss experience are more 
complex today than when member 
companies issued similar policies 
and used the same premium rates. 
Undoubtedly, this is one of the 
primary reasons why the Bureau has 
suspended its statistical program 
and is not continuing its inter- 
company studies. 

The Society of Actuaries has 
become interested in recent years 
in statistical studies in the field of 
accident and health insurance and 
in 1947 appointed a committee on 
accident and sickness experience 
under plans insured on a group 
basis. Several of the largest writers 
of group insurance have been regu- 
larly contributing loss experience 
under group weekly indemnity cov- 
erage and hospital and _ surgical 
expense policies. Group studies on 
an inter-company basis are feasible 
because there is a considerable de- 
gree of uniformity in coverages, and 
benefits are generally confined to 
short periods with most policies 
providing twenty-six or fifty-two 
weeks of indemnity for injury or 
sickness. 

The first report prepared by the 
committee was published in 1948 
and covered a comprehensive inter- 
company study of group surgical 
claims contributed by seven Life 
companies which together undewrite 
70% of group surgical insurance in 
the U. S. The study was national 
in scope, covering a nationwide dis- 
tribution of over one hundred thou- 
sand claims. Breakdowns were made 
of the relative frequencies of various 
operations. Doctors’ charges were 
analyzed to determine the relation 
which charges for different opera- 
tions bear to one another. Sum- 
maries were shown of multiple pro- 
cedure frequencies and proportion 
of in-hospital and out-of-hospital 
claims, and results were tabulated 











by age, sex, and geographical loca- 
tion. 

In 1948 the committee also pub- 
lished the first of a series of reports 
on inter-company group morbidity 
experience which is being compiled 
on a continuous basis. These re- 
ports, which are being published 
annually in the Transactions of 
the Society, include analysis of 
exposures and claims on weekly 
indemnity benefits, employee hospital 
expense insurance, employee sur- 
gical expense insurance, dependent 
hospital expense insurance and 
dependent surgical expense insur- 
ance. Results are tabulated by 
industry classification, type of bene- 
fit, sex and year of exposure. 

In 1953 the Society of Actuaries 
appointed a committee on experience 
under individual accident and sick- 
ness insurance to study the problem 
of developing inter-company studies 
in that field. It is hoped that this 
committee can devise a workable 
plan for compiling statistics under 
Individual policies. 

In preparing statistical studies one 
of the problems which confronts 
us is the mechanical means of 
processing the mass of data involved. 
Without the punched card equip- 
ment which is currently available 
today’s progress could not have 
been realized. It appears that the 
general adaptation of electronic data 
processing systems to the life insur- 
ance industry is not far from reality, 
and these systems with their high 
speed computers should enable com- 
panies to code and tabulate consider- 
ably more information on exposures 
and claims than heretofore. 

Thus, although the obstacles are 
large and numerous, the problem of 
developing reliable industry-wide 
statistics for accident and health 
should not be considered one that 
is unsolvable. Its vital importance 
to the future of the industry is 
recognized, and it is being given a 
great deal of attention and considera- 
tion. Recent adverse publicity, plus 
a possible threat of government 
intervention, have resulted in a 
realization of the need for closer 
co-operation between companies and 
a more mature approach to the 
problem of public service. These 
developments, with improved me- 
chanical devices, may lead to a solu- 
tion of the statistical dilemma. 
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> a univaec programming 


LMost from its inception in 
1947, Remington Rand’s Univac 
has been closely associated with the 
insurance field. Completion of its 
design in 1949 was largely deter- 
mined by specifications from a large 
life company, a commercial com- 
pany, and the Bureau of the Census. 
Our programming staff began to 
make real progress in 1950. One of 
its first routines was the preparation 
of life insurance premium notices, 
including dividend and commercial 
calculations. The master file con- 
sisted of 250 basic policy types, ex- 
panded to a working sample of 70,- 
000 policies in all. 


Complete Sequence 


A complete sequence of programs 
was prepared for the maintenance of 
the master files; ie., to post all 
changes and select from the file 
those policies to be billed for the 
month ; to calculate from a rate table 
the dividends and commissions due; 
and to prepare an edited output tape 
for the automatic typing of con- 
tinuous form, multiple-copy pre- 
mium notices. 

The Bureau of the Census, to 
whom the first Univac had just been 
delivered, permitted the staff to test 
these routines and to arrange for 
the time to demonstrate them to 
the insurance companies. As a direct 
result of this programming, Frank- 
lin Life Insurance Co. placed an 
order in 1952 for delivery in 1954. 

Tt requires a long time and con- 
siderable training of operating per- 
sonnel for an insurance company 
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to complete programming. Many 
months of hard work are necessary 
to set up the new procedures. For 
this reason, complete courses have 
been developed in programming, ap- 
plications, and technical engineering. 
Any company, therefore, is now in 
a position to discover what can be 
accomplished through electronics. 
These courses have been conducted 
for some time now, and applications 
are invited from all interested organ- 
izations. 

In the Spring of 1952, the Elec- 
tronics Committee of the Insurance 
Accountants Association cooperated 
in programming and demonstrating 
some typical fire insurance statistical 
and accounting operations. Actual 
punched cards from a member com- 
pany were converted to tape and 
processed through the machine to 
prepare in-force summarized infor- 
mation, agency experience by line 
of business, state figures, Schedule 
T, and Schedule F. Since this oc- 
curred in 1952, the results do not 
reflect many changes which have 
been made possible by improved pro- 
gramming techniques and new equip- 
ment, such as the Unityper II. 

Because of the relatively higher 
cost of computation as compared to 
file maintenance, the large life com- 
panies have found it advisable to 
separate their policy servicing oper- 
ations into different divisions, each 
having its individual files. There 
are usually about ten records for 


every policy issued, and the number 
increases with each additional policy 
feature. Mechanical methods helped 
but suffered from the limited capac- 
ity of the punched card or machine 
registers, and the limited processing 
ability of the mechanical equipment. 
Electronics has changed this picture. 
The tremendous speed and capacity 
of electronic data processing has 
made possible the consolidation into 
one routine of a number of these 
operations. 

The “Consolidated Functions” ap- 
proach was worked out by the Elec- 
tronics Committee of the Society 
of Actuaries in conjunction with 
the programming staff. The upshot 
was a plan which reduced the basic 
policy files for ordinary insurance 
from thirteen to three : a notice writ- 
ing card, a calculation card file, and 
a history card file. The key com- 
puter operation was to process the 
calculation card file to develop an- 
nual dividends payable, loan interest 
due, cash values, and totals for 
groups of policies. 


Points Stressed 


The September 1952 report to 
the Society, and June 1953 supple- 
ment thereto, stressed the following : 


1) With a punched-card electronic 
computer, using the Card Pro- 
grammed Calculator, 24,000 policies 
per hour could be processed. 

2) With a magnetic tape electronic 
computer such as Univac more than 
100,000 policies per hour could be 
processed. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Univac Programming—Continued 


3) The punched-card computer, 
therefore, proved to be only 24% 
as effective as the magnetic tape 
computer. 


In 1952, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company arranged test runs 
on Univac to assist its actuarial de- 
partment in developing insurance 
statistics needed for the financial 
statement and various experience 
analyses. This led to a contract and 
delivery of Univac to Metropolitan, 
replacing more than one hundred 
punched-card machines calling for 
an annual rental of $225,000 and a 
large staff. Operating five days a 
week, sixteen hours a day, the elec- 
tronic computor . requires only a 
small staff, few machines, and less 
movement of work. Mechanical 
errors will be eliminated by built-in 
checking devices, and reserve capac- 
ity should permit time both for the 
actuarial work planned and other 
applications as well. 

Another large life company, which 
handles approximately 750,000 pol- 
icies, has evolved what is known as 


the combined operations plan. This 
is based on the premium billing 
process and combines the following 
from one record: 


1) Premium billing 

2) Dividend calculation 
3) Policy loan service 
4) Reserve valuation 
5) Commission 

6) Accounting work 


The plan seems most suited to this 
company because of its overall 
method of doing business, charac- 
terized by branch office collections 
and monthly processing. 

The Franklin Life Insurance plan, 
on the other hand, is based on a 
different method of doing business. 
The 500,000 policies involved are 
serviced by daily processing and 
home office collections. 

The new equipment is to be ap- 
plied to the following phases of the 
proposed system: 


1) Dividend accounting 

2) Premium accounting 

3) Master file processing (includ- 
ing premium billing, selection, and 
calculation ) 


— 


























4) Agent’s accounting (including 
commission calculations ) 
5) Valuations 


A dramatic illustration of Univac’s 
speed and capacity was seen in 1953, 
when the Federal government ap- 
pointed a three-man board to de- 
velop approximately one hundred 
twenty annuity tables, of about 4,- 
000 values each, for a total of nearly 
500,000 items. The tables were to 
be used to determine survivorship 
benefits where a serviceman elects 
to allocate a portion of retired pay 
for the benefit of his dependents. 


The law was scheduled to go into 
effect November Ist, on which day 
several thousand dependents would 
be eligible for benefits. Competent 
actuaries estimated that it would 
take twenty man-years to prepare 
the tables by desk calculators. 


The board turned the work over 
to the Univac operated by the Navy 
at the Applied Mathematical Lab- 
oratory at David Taylor Model 
Basin, immediately outside Wash- 
ington, D. C. Programming con- 


sumed four weeks, and the entire 
problem was run in forty hours. 


The tables were ready by October 


15th. 


A question which recurs in rela- 
tion to electronic data processing is 
whether to buy an existing magnetic 
tape system or to wait~for some 
future system that might contain 
built-in files and built-in printing 


‘mechanisms at no extra cost. 


An answer was given by M. E. 
Davis, vice president and chief 
actuary, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, in a paper presented 
before the Eastern Joint Computer 
Conference in Washington, D. C. 
Entitled, “The Use of Electronic 
Data Processing Systems in the Life 
Insurance Business,” it tells how a 
decision to purchase UNIVAC was 
reached by one company. 


On magnetic tape versus some 
yet-to-be-developed system, Mr. 
Davis said, “This comparison sug 
gested that perhaps 90% plus of the 
total potential possible with such 
highly automatic future devices could 
be realized by the lesser degree of 
automaton already possible with 
existing equipment.” 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTOR 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
* obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


FILING CABINETS 
1. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
3. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
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25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
136. 
30. 
31. 


Composing 

Direct Copying 
Duplicating 
Micro-filming 
Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
Typewriter, Automatic 
Typewriter, Electric 
Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
139. 
36. 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 

Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Paper Folding 

Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. 
105. 
39. 
40. 
4l. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 





. Air Conditioners 

. Bookcases 

. Cabinets 

. Chairs 

. Costumers 

. Desks 

. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
. Matched Suites 

. Safes 

. Stands, Typewriter 
. Stools 

. Tables 

. Wardrobes 


. Card Index 

. Duplicator 

. Envelopes 

. Labels 

. Letterhead 

. Policy 

. Ledger 

. Photocopying 


. Thin (Copy) 
. Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPL 
68. 
69. 
7I. 
72. 
73. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
81. 


IES, GENERAL 
Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


LOSS 

140. 

97. 

63. 

98. 
112. 
107. 
138. 
128. 
125. 
141. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


PREVENTION 
Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
Fire Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Recording Door Lock 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 


116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
104. 

99. 
114. 
100. 
126. 
101. 


Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 


Silencer for Dictating 





Endorse & Cancel Calculators 




















MANUFACTURERS LIFE announces a 


PREFERRED WHOLE LIFE 
PAR POLICY 


with a low net payment schedule 





CHECK THESE FEATURES 


1. Minimum amount $7,500 5. Low rates for total disability waiver of 

2. Available to substandard lives ian aaa 

3. Aces 0-80 6. The new plan PLUS Family Income 
. Ages 0- 


Benefit makes an extremely low cost 


High first year dividend maximum protection type of “package”. 








20 YEAR SUMMARY—$10,000 FACE AMOUNT—ILLUSTRATING LOW NET PAYMENTS 


Assuming dividends taken in cash 





Average Annual 
net payment 
over 10 yearst 


Average Annual 
net payment 
over 20 yearst 


Age 


Ist year 
at issue 


Promivm dividend+ 












25 
35 
45 


$169.10 
231.00 
329.30 


$21.30 
32.30 
43.10 


$142.00 
190.90 
276.00 


$134.90 
181.80 
264.60 


































This is not a guarantee, estimate or promise of dividends or results. [It is an illustration 
based on dividends approved for distribution in 1955. 
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LOWER RATES FOR NON-PAR 


Rates for our famous low cost Whole Life Non-par plan, 
have been reduced. The minimum policy is now $7,500. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT ONE OF OUR BRANCHES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 
BALTIMORE 








CHICAGO e¢ CINCINNATI ¢ CLEVELAND ¢ DETROIT ¢ HARTFORD 


HONOLULU « LANSING ¢ LOS ANGELES * NEWARK ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ PITTSBURGH 





PORTLAND *« SAGINAW « SAN FRANCISCO ¢ SEATTLE * SPOKANE 


Also licensed in Dist. of Columbia, Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Minnesota and Virginia, 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 
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Maryland Appellate Court of Last 
Resort Ruled on Accidental Means 
vs Accidental Death. 


The insured, Partain, in October 
of 1952, went to a tavern near the 
home of one Brashear, who owed 
him some money, to collect the debt. 
The debtor was drinking beer near 
the rear of the bar when Partain ap- 
proached him and demanded pay- 
ment of the debt. Partain cursed 
Brashear loudly. Brashear denied 
owing the debt and sought to escape 
the trouble by leaving the tavern 
through a rear door, which led to an 
alley near his home. Partain fol- 
lowed him out into the alley, grabbed 
him by the collar and a scuffle en- 
sued. Brashear broke away and 
was attempting to get into the yard 
to his home when Partain grabbed 
him again and Brashear pushed him 
away. Partain fell backwards hit- 
ting his head on a stone in the alley 
and died a few hours later. The 
only other witness testifying about 
the altercation mentioned Partain 
slipping in the water in the gutter 
and falling on the back of his head. 
Partain was the larger of the two by 
30 pounds. 

Partain had two insurance policies 
with the Home Beneficial Life In- 
surance Company, Inc., one of which 
was an accident policy and con- 
tained, among other things, the fol- 
lowing clause: 

“(The Company ) insures the person 
designated as the Insured... 
(for) the principal sum ($1,000) 
.. . upon receipt of due proof of the 
death of the Insured . . . as a re- 
sult of . . . bodily injury effected 
solely by violent, external and acci- 
dental means .. . 

* * ¢ 


“3. Exclusions. This policy does not 
cover loss of life, or limb, or eye- 
sight, which results . . . from any 
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violation of law by the Insured or 
violence intentionally inflicted, by 
another person .. .” 

Another policy was held by Par- 
tain with the same insurance com- 
pany designated as a life insurance 
policy with a double indemnity pro- 
vision for accidental death, providing 
the usual double indemnity feature 
and the following provision : 
“Provided, however, that no addi- 
tional benefit shall be payable if the 
death of the Insured . . . is caused, 
or contributed to, directly or in- 
directly, or wholly or partially by 

. any violation of law by the In- 
sured or violence intentionally in- 
flicted by another person . . .” 

The insurance company denied lia- 
bility on both policies and plaintiff’s 
wife, the beneficiary of the insurance 
policies, filed suit. The case went to 
the jury who found for the insured 
on the accident policy but the trial 
court directed a verdict for the in- 
surance company on the life policy. 
The trial court in giving his charge 
concerning the accident policy stated 
that neither violation of the law by 
Partain or any violation of the law 
involved in the push was the immedi- 
ate cause or the direct proximate 
cause of Partain’s death and that the 
proximate cause of the death was the 
contact of his head with the stone. 

On the appeal, the insurance com- 
pany raised these questions: (1) Did 
the death of the insured result from 
bodily injury effected solely by acci- 
dental means; (2) Did it result 
from any violation of law by the in- 
sured; and (3) Did it result from 
violence intentionally inflicted by an- 
other person? The Maryland Court 
of Appeals by Chief Justice Brune 
ably discusses the law of accidental 
means, accidental death and fore- 
seeability and concludes that the in- 
structions of the trial court which 
did not segregate the possibility of 


the accidental slipping in the middle 
of the alley in the water by Partain, 
and treating this as making no dif- 
ference, was erroneous and the 
judgment must be reversed. And 
since there is a possible ground for 
recovery based on this accidental 
fall, the case was remanded for a 
new trial. 

The general rule concerning acci- 
dental death and accidental means is 
as follows: “That a means is not 
made accidental within the terms of 
a policy providing for double in- 
demnity in case of death resulting 
from bodily injury caused solely by 
external violent and accidental 
means merely because death results 
unexpectedly where the means con- 
sists of a voluntary and intentional 
act occurring in the usual manner.” 
Home Beneficial Life Ins. Co., Inc. 
v. Partain, (CCH Life Cases (2d) 
Counsel: John O, Herrmann, Jacob 
S. New, Baltimore, Maryland, 
for appellant, 

Philander B. Briscoe, Briscoe & 
Jones, Baltimore, Maryland, 
for appellee 


Where Beneficiary in Bad Faith Made 
Application For Reinstatement Filled 
in by Agent, Louisiana Supreme 
Court Holds Insurance Company 
Not Bound 


The plaintiff, Albert Harris, was 
the beneficiary named in an insur- 
ance policy taken out May 4, 1949, 
on his mother’s life in the principal 
amount of $5,000. The annual pre- 
mium was $261.35, which was due 
on each May 4th. The payment in 
1950 was not made and the agent 
for the insurance company at- 
tempted to have the plaintiff pay the 
annual premium and reinstate the 
policy but the plaintiff at that time 
stated that he did not have the 
money. However, the record dis- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


ATLANTA OFFICE DETROIT OFFICE 
1106 William Oliver Bldg. 1027 Cadillac Tower 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


L. ARBEIT J. RAYWID 
R. FONDILLER A. STAEHELI 
T. M. OBERHAUS M. T. WERMEL 


200 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Washington, D. C. Los Angeles, Calif. 








BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 


RICHMOND 


ATLANTA NEW YORK 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
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HARLEY WN. BRUCE AND 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Actuaries 


157 E. Erie Street 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 
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DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 
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FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
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E. P. HIGGINS 
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COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
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CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
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Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 
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Boston 16, Mass. 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


closed that he had property valued 
at $75,000. The policy lapsed. On 
September 4, 1950, the plaintiff’s 
mother consulted a doctor concern- 
ing an illness, which was diagnosed 
as cancer, and she was hospitalized 
and underwent surgery on Septem- 
ber 7, 1950. She was discharged 
three days later and on September 
13th the plaintiff went to the agent, 
stating that he was now ready to 
have the policy reinstated, which 
was accomplished on September 19, 
1950. Seven months later the in- 
sured died of cancer. 














The beneficiary could not read or 
write and the agent filled in the ap- 
plication for reinstatement without 
reading it to the plaintiff. The agent 
said he had no knowledge of the 
mother’s illness but did remember 
saying something about it and the 
beneficiary advising him that his 
mother’s health was all right. The 
application for reinstatement states 
that “I am now, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, in good health; 
that within the past twelve months 
I have not suffered any illness or 
bodily injury nor have I consulted 
with or been treated by any physi- 
mM...” 















The beneficiary filed suit for the 
principal amount of the policy and 
the trial court, after hearing the 
evidence and testimony, dismissed 
the suit and the beneftciary has ap- 
pealed. 








The Louisiana Supreme Court 
states that the acts of the agent are 
binding on the insurance company 
as the agent is acting for the insur- 
ance company and not the insured. 
But, however, the insured must be 
justifiably ignorant of any act of the 
agent and have no actual or implied 
knowledge of the illness and not be 
guilty of bad faith or fraud. 














The court briefly reviewed the 
testimony which the plaintiff gave 
that he did not know of his mother’s 
condition, but other evidence indi- 
cated that he did know that his 
mother was in poor health. The 
court concluded that the trial judge 
was correct in rejecting the plain- 
tiff’s demand. Harris v. Guaranty 
Income Life Ins. Co. (Louisiana 
Supreme Court. CCH Life cases 
(2d) 957.) Counsel: not listed. 
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QUESTION 1. 


()uestions ¢ Answers 


PART D—FINANCE 


(a) An analysis of the financial statements of a commercial bank 
for certain selected years reveals the following data: 


Date 
December 31, 1948 
December 31, 1950 
December 31, 1952 

(1) Describe fully the nature 
of each of the three balance sheet 
accounts in the above columns 
indicating on which side of the 
balance sheet each is found. 

(2) The deposits account 
above reflects an increase of ap- 
proximately $11,600,000 from 
1948 to 1952, whereas the loans 
and discounts account shows an 
increase of only $5,100,000 dur- 
ing the same period. Explain 
carefully the relationship, if any, 
between these two accounts and 
indicate the factors which may 
have caused the difference in the 
size of the increase in the ac- 
counts during this period. 

(b) “Despite rising expenses 
and higher taxes, 1952 was a 
rather good year for member 
banks in this (Federal Reserve) 
District. Net earnings both be- 
fore and after taxes were never 
higher.” Describe clearly the 
principal sources of earnings for 
commercial banks. 


Answer to Question I. 


(a) (1) “Deposits” represent 
the funds depositors of a bank can 
clam or withdraw. They may be 
either demand or time accounts. De- 
mand deposits represent funds sub- 
ject to withdrawal by check without 
notice. Time deposits represent 
funds on which the bank may require 
advance notice of withdrawal. De- 
posit accounts are liabilities of a 
bank and hence are found on the 
liability side of the balance sheet. 


For October, 1954 


Deposits 
$19,859,529 
25,360,950 
31,470,776 


Capital & 
Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 
$1,145,986 
1,225,514 
1,315,513 

“Loans and Discounts” arise out 
of the extension of credit by the bank 
to borrowers. They may be either 
(a) producers’ or consumers’ loans ; 
(b) short term or long term loans; 
(c) secured or unsecured loans. 
They appear on the asset side of the 
balance sheet. Since many of the 
bank’s loans are made by giving the 
borrower a demand deposit for the 
amount of his loan, the loan and 
discount account offsets the deposit 
account on the balance sheet to a 
great degree. 


Loans & 
Discounts 
$3,383,910 
5,180,784 
8,502,047 


“Capital and Surplus and Un- 
divided Profits” represent the net 
worth section of the balance sheet. 
They are ownership accounts rather 
than liabilities to creditors, and ap- 
pear as liabilities to stockholders on 
the balance sheet. The Capital ac- 
count gives the balance sheet valua- 
tion of the capital stock. Surplus 
may be either paid-in or earned. The 
Capital account and the amount of 
paid-in surplus together represent 
the shareholders’ contribution to the 
bank. Undivided profits are earn- 
ings which have not been distributed 
as dividends or transferred to the 
surplus account. 

(2) Deposits may arise from the 
deposit of currency and checks with 
the bank.’ These are called primary 
deposits. Derivative deposits origi- 

(Continued on the next page) 





DEAN'S NOTE 


The accompanying answers to questions which were used in the June 1953 





C.L.U. examinations given by the American College of Life Underwriters form a 
composite set made up from the replies of various candidates. An answer selected 
for this set is frequently much fuller than that necessary for a good grade. More- 
over, it is edited in order to complete sentences which have been abbreviated or to 
round out ideas which may have been presented in skeleton form. Answers to all 
questions are presented even though candidates were not expected to answer them 
all. Hence this set is substantially longer than that of the typical candidate who 
receives a high grade. 

This set does not purport to show perfect answers to each question, nor to 
indicate that the answers presented were the best which appeared on any paper, 
but rather to give representative high quality answers. Many of the questions 
and problems involved the use of judgment on the part of the candidate. Accord- 
ingly, no hard and fast solution could be expected. Credit was given for the 
reasonableness of the candidate’s answers and for the intelligence with which he 
applied his knowledge. 


Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly cautioned not to use 
this set of questions and answers as a direct method of preparation. The answers 
are by no means a short-cut which will take the place of thorough and systematic 
study of the subjects suggested. Anyone who uses them as such invites disappoint- 
ment since the examination questions each year are framed with the idea of 
testing whether the applicant’s knowledge is thorough and comprehensive. On the 
contrary, a candidate who has properly studied the various subjects contemplated 
by the examinations may find a compilation such as this helpful in suggesting the 
manner in which the factors in a question should be analyzed and the solution 
organized. He may also find it helpful, after completing his preparation for an 
examination, to prepare his own set of answers to the questions herein asked, and 
then compare it with the answers here presented. 
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nate out of bank loans. They estab- 
lish a relationship between the 
deposit account and the loan and dis- 
count account. When banks make 
loans, the portion of the loan not im- 
mediately withdrawn is left as a de- 
mand deposit. Thus, loans and dis- 
counts may be said to create deposits. 
As a result of this relationship there 
is a tendency for the deposits and 


the loans and discounts of a bank 
to increase and decrease together. 
The fact that deposits increased 
11,600,000 dollars although loans and 
discounts increased only 5,100,000 
dollars during the period might be 
attributed to several factors. Basi- 
cally, however, deposits have in- 
creased more than loans and dis- 
counts because not all deposits for a 
particular bank are derivative de- 
posits. Among the factors that may 
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have precipitated primary deposits— 
that is, deposits other than derivative 
deposits—are the possibilities that a 
change in business conditions may 
have caused a return flow of cur- 
rency to the bank, or a change in 
liquidity preference of the bank’s 
customers may have caused them to 
convert other of their assets into 
bank deposits. 

The fact that loans and discounts 
have not increased as much as de- 
posits for this bank means that in- 
creases in other important asset 
accounts, “Cash” and/or “Invest- 
ments,” must have accounted for the 
difference. The increase in other 
asset accounts may be due to the 
fact that opportunities to make good 
loans and discounts may not have 
become available to the bank in 
volume equal to the increase in de- 
posits, opportunities to invest in se- 
curities may have become relatively 
more attractive, or management may 
have decided to put the bank’s assets 
in a more liquid condition by in- 
creasing its cash on hand, reserves, 
and deposits with other banks. 

(b) The principal sources of 
earnings of commercial banks are: 

(1) Returns on loans, The loans 
and discounts made by a bank bear 
interest. These loans and discounts 
arise out of the bank’s function in 
extending credit to agriculture, com- 
merce, industry and individuals. 

(2) Returns on investments. The 
banks invest in securities which 
yield interest income. They are 
especially heavy investors in govern- 
ment securities. 

(3) Service charges. Banks charge 
customers for handling checking ac- 
counts and cashing checks. Earnings 
may also be derived from handling 
foreign exchange operations for cus- 
tomers and the sale of traveler's 
checks. 

(4) Capital gains on security 
sales. Banks may sell their invest- 
ments at prices in excess of their 
cost to them. The difference between 
the cost and the sales price may re- 
sult in a capital gain. 

(5) Recoveries on bad debts. An 
amount charged off as uncollectible 
may be realized after the account has 
been charged off formally. These re- 
coveries may be considered to be 
earnings. 

(6) Trust department earnings. 
Banks charge fees for their adminis- 
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tration of trusts. The trust depart- 
ment may also rent safe deposit 
boxes to bank customers. 


QUESTION 2. 


(a) Early in 1953 the incom- 
ing Republican administration 
announced that “The Treasury 
will support the Federal Reserve 
bank’s role as chief regulator of 
the supply and value of money.” 


(1) Explain clearly the vari- 
ous methods available to Federal 
Reserve authorities in regulating 
the supply and value of money. 


(2) With what instruments of 
policy might the Treasury “sup- 
port the Federal Reserve bank’s 
role as chief regulator of the 
supply and value of money”? 
Explain briefly. 


(b) In his State of the Union 
message, President Eisenhower 
stated: “It is clear that too great 
a part of the national debt comes 
due in too short a time. The De- 
partment of Treasury will under- 
take at suitable times a program 
of extending part of the debt over 
longer periods and _ gradually 
placing greater amounts in the 
hands of longer-term investors.” 


(1) What means might the 
Treasury use in attempting to 
place “greater amounts (of the 
debt) in the hands of longer- 


term investors” ? 


(2) Would the proposed pro- 
gram tend to be inflationary or 


Ex- 


anti-inflationary in effect? 
plain. 


Answer to Question 2. 


(a) (1) The various methods 
available to the Federal Reserve 
authorities in regulating the supply 
and value of money are indicated by 
their power to: 


(1) Change rediscount rates. 
They may raise or lower the rate of 
discount at which they will buy ac- 
ceptable negotiable paper from the 
member banks. If the rate is raised, 
the cost to the banks of rediscounting 
commercial paper will be increased 
and the banks will find it less attrac- 
tive to sell such paper and increase 
their reserves. If the rate is lowered, 
the banks will be encouraged to re- 
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discount and hence, increase their 
lending capacity. 

(2) Change reserve requirements. 
An increase in the reserve require- 
ments of member banks will tend to 
reduce the volume of loanable funds. 
If a particular bank were in posses- 
sion of excess reserves the board’s 
action would reduce and _ possibly 
eliminate completely such excess re- 
serves. If the bank did not possess 
excess reserves it would have to re- 
duce its loans, increase its redis- 


counts with its Federal Reserve 
bank, sell more investments, or raise 
the funds in some other manner to 
meet more stringent reserve require- 
ments. If, on the other hand, reserve 
requirements were lowered, reserves 
would be released and could serve as 
the basis for additional loans and in- 
vestments. 

(3) Engage in open market oper- 
ations. This is the expression used 
to describe the buying and selling of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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government securities and bankers’ 
acceptances by the Federal Reserve 
banks in the open market. If the 
Board of Governors wishes to ease 
money conditions and stimulate lend- 
ing, it will buy government bonds in 
the open market and the additional 
money thus injected into the mone- 
tary stream will end up either as 
member bank reserves or money in 
the hands of the public. If the au- 
thorities wish to tighten credit, they 


will sell government bonds the pay- 
ment for which will draw down 
member bank reserves and reduce 
their lending capacity. 


(4) Moral suasion. The Federal 
Reserve authorities use persuasion 
to encourage or to discourage bank 
lending and investing. Banks and 
other financial institutions have gen- 
erally cooperated with the Federal 
Reserve authorities in organizing 
programs of voluntary credit re- 
straint. 
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(2) The Treasury might sup- 
port the Federal Reserve banks’ role 
as chief regulator of the supply and 
value of money through its manage- 
ment of the federal debt and its tax 
policy. Also, it could adopt a gold 
pricing and reserve policy appropri- 
ate to the views of the Federal Re- 
serve authorities, and it could to a 
degree influence legislation affecting 
the powers of the Federal Reserve 
authorities. 

In its management of the federal 
debt the Treasury could tailor its 
issues to fit the requirements of 
Federal Reserve policy rather than 
placing the Reserve authorities in the 
position where they must manipulate 
the market to enable the Treasury to 
sell bonds or notes. It could diversify 
its securities to appeal to particular 
types of investors and direct them 
into either banking or non-banking 
channels. It could issue securities of 
appropriate maturities, and it could 
increase or decrease the rate of in- 
terest on securities. 

In its tax policy the Treasury 
could use its influence in affecting 
revenue legislation so as to leave 
more or less money in the hands of 
consumers and to make private in- 
vestment more attractive or less at- 
tractive. It could also influence the 
volume and nature of government 
expenditures. 

(b) (1) The Treasury might use 
levels of interest rates and terms of 
maturity to influence the placement 
of greater amounts of the national 
debt in the banks of longer-term in- 
vestors. Interest rates and maturities 
could be tied into a pattern that 
would make longer maturities more 
attractive than shorter maturities. 
Some new issues could be restricted 
to non-bank investors and _ limits 
could be placed on the amounts per- 
sons or organizations might pur- 
chase. A _ promotional campaign 
could be instituted to get non-bank 
investors to buy securities. 

(2) The proposed program would 
tend to be anti-inflationary. In recent 
years many investors have preferred 
short term investments rather than 
tie up funds for long periods at low 
rates of interest. Higher rates are 
necessary to make long term goveri'- 
ment securities attractive. An in- 
crease in the interest rates on govert'- 
ment bonds would result in higher 
financing costs to private business. 
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The program would cause a general 
tightening of the money market, and 
borrowing by business organizations 
and individuals would be _ dis- 
couraged. This, in turn, would re- 
duce the level of private investment 
expenditures. 

The increased interest rates 
should encourage saving. In channel- 
ing the securities into the hands of 
non-bank investors the funds for pay- 
ment of the purchase price of the 
securities would tend to come from 
savings out of current money income 
and not out of newly created bank 
credit. Funds available for consump- 
tion spending by individuals would 
he reduced. Thus the demand for 
goods for both investment purposes 
and for consumption would be re- 
duced, and inflationary pressures 
would diminish. 


QUESTION 3. 


(a) The “equation of ex- 
change” is a widely used tool of 
price level analysis. Explain in 
terms of the equation of exchange 
the probable effect of each of the 
following occurrences on the 
general level of prices: 


(1) A 40% increase in the 
productivity of American indus- 
try during the next 10 years; 

(2) A 25% increase in our 
monetary gold stock; 

(3) A 35% decline in the 
holdings of government bonds 
by commercial banks; 

(4) A further integration of 
the manufacturing and market- 
ing processes in American in- 
dustry. 

(b) In January 1953 a 
bank publication reported that 
“Rumors of a possible increase 
in the United States Treasury 
gold price of $35 per ounce have 
cropped up again and again dur- 
ing the postwar years with mo- 
notonous regularity. . . . Now, 
once more, talk of a higher gold 
price is going the rounds, and it 
appears to be receiving more cre- 
dence abroad than usual. Analyze 
the effect such an increase in the 
Treasury price of gold might 
have on 

(1) the domestic price level; 

(2) the rate of exchange be- 
tween the United States dollar 
and foreign currencies. 
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Answer to Question 3. 


(a) The equation of exchange 

may be set down in a formula as 
MV + M’V’ 

follows: P = . In this 
T 
formulation of the equation, “P” 
represents the average price per unit 
of commodities and services traded. 
“M” represents the amount of cash 
or pocket-book money in circulation. 
“V" is the number of times this 
money is spent in a given period, or 
the velocity of its circulation. “M’””’ 
is the amount or supply of check- 


book money or bank deposit cur- 
rency. “V’” is the number of times 
such deposit currency is spent in a 
. . “peo: 7 

given period. “T”’ is the total num- 
ber of financial settlements or the 

volume of trade. 


(1) In terms of this equation, a 
40% increase in the productivity of 
American industry during the next 
ten years would result in an increase 
in “T.” If there were no change in 
the other items in the equation this 
would cause prices, or “P,” to de- 
crease. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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(2) A 25% increase in our 
monetary stock of gold could affect 
“M” and “M’.” If the increase in the 
monetary gold stock were added to 
bank monetary reserves, “M” and 
“M’” could increase, thus causing an 
increase in “P.”’ 

(3) A 35% decline in the hold- 
ings of government bonds by com- 
mercial banks would tend to decrease 
“P.” It would do this through de- 
creasing “M” or ““M”’ in the equa- 
tion of exchange, provided the banks 
did not reinvest the funds obtained 
from purchasers of the government 
bonds. If the government purchased 
them with tax revenues “M”’ and 
“P” would tend to decline. 

(4) A further integration of the 
manufacturing and marketing proc- 
esses in American industry would 
probably result in a decrease in “V” 
or “V’,” because it would reduce 
the number of financial transactions. 
This would result in a decrease in 
“Pp.” If the integration led to pro- 
duction of more goods, ““T” would 
increase and “P” would again de- 
crease. 
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(b) (1) An increase in the 
Treasury price of gold would 
cheapen the dollar in terms of gold, 
and increase the dollar reserves in 
our monetary gold stock. This could 
be used to increase the lending power 
of Federal Reserve Banks, lead to 


easy money conditions and to a 
possible further increase of the 
money supply. As a result, the 


domestic price level would tend to 
increase. 


(2) An increase in the Treasury 
price of gold would increase the rate 
of exchange between the U. S. dollar 
and foreign currencies, i.e., the dollar 
would be cheapened in terms of 
foreign currencies. In the long run, 
the domestic price level would tend 
to rise since exports would be en- 
couraged and imports discouraged. 


QUESTION 4. 


(a) In a recent year, the mer- 
chandise exports of the U. S. 
totaled $13,445,000 and mer- 
chandise imports aggregated $7,- 
697,000. Does this mean that the 
United States enjoyed a favor- 











able balance of payments for that 
particular year? Explain care. 
fully. 

(b and c) “The rigidities of 
foreign exchange rates under the 
traditional automatic gold stand. 
ard have been superseded by 
managed exchange flexibility un. 
der the International Monetary 
fund.” 


(1) What were the basic 
characteristics of the “traditional 
automatic gold standard”? 



























(2) How do you account for 
“the rigidities of foreign ex. 
change rates under the traditional 
automatic gold standard?” 


(3) What advantages are 
claimed for “managed exchange 
flexibility ?” 




































































Answer to Question 4. 

















(a) A distinction should be 
drawn between balance of payments 
and balance of trade. As a matter of 
fact, the statement that our mer- 
chandise exports aggregated $13,- 
445,000 and merchandise imports 
$7,697,000 does not necessarily 
mean that the U. S. enjoyed a favor- 
able balance of trade for that particu- 
lar )ear since the balance of trade of 
a particular country includes both 
“visible” and “invisible” items. The 
visible items include all types of 
merchandise and the invisible items 
include tourist expentlitures, pay- 
ments for shipping and insurance 
services, remittances by immigrants, 
and dividends on foreign invest- 
ments. None of the latter items are 
included in the above figures. 

The balance of payments includes, 
in addition to visible and invisible 
items of trade, international gold 
movements and short and long term 
capital transactions. The total bal- 
ance of payments can be neither 
“favorable” nor “unfavorable” since 
any lack of balance of trade (visible 
and invisible items) must be exactly 
matched by an opposite balance of 
gold and capital items. 

(b and c) (1) Under the “tra- 
ditional automatic gold standard” 
the value of each country’s money 
was related to that of other countries 
by means of its gold content. The 
first characteristic, then, was to de- 
fine the monetary unit of each coun- 
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M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


DEATH IS THE ONE CERTAINTY of 
life. The only uncertainty connected 
with it is that no one knows when 
it will come—and that is the reason 
for life insurance. The files of life 
insurance companies are replete with 
instances of men insuring their lives 
virtually in the nick of time. Here 
are three death claims, paid within 
recent months, that demonstrate a 
truth which really needs no demon- 
stration: no man should delay the 
purchase of life insurance. He 
should buy today, for tomorrow may 
be never. 

A New York produce dealer, age 
forty-three, purchased $20,000 of 
life insurance on a ten-year decreas- 
ing term basis last October for the 
purpose of protecting a mortgage on 
his new home. He paid one annual 
premium of $178.60. In March, 
while returning home from a busi- 
ness trip, his truck plunged off a 
steep embankment into a creek. 
Pinned down in three feet of water, 
he was drowned. His only other 
insurance for his widow and two 
children was $1,500. 

A Wisconsin truck driver, age 
twenty-four, married four years, 
father of two children, was buying, 
under a mortgage, a home for his 
family. In April of last year he 
purchased $3,000 of life with pre- 
miums to age sixty-five through his 
employer’s salary allotment plan. 
One night in October, while return- 
ing home from work in his car, he 
perhaps dozed a moment because the 
vehicle left the highway on a curve. 
He was killed in the crash. He had 
paid five monthly premiums of 
$4.86. His widow is receiving the 
proceeds of his life insurance in 
sixty monthly installments of $53.09, 
which, with $1,000 of group life, 
constitute his entire estate. 
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An Arkansas meat salesman, age 
thirty-nine, bought $2,500 of term 
expectancy with a $15 fifteen-year 
family income supplemental pro- 
vision in October, to protect a mort- 
gage on his new $15,000 home. 
Quarterly premium was $18.26. In 
January, three months after buying 
the contract, he died. His widow 
and two children received $7,305.64, 
the commuted value of this contract, 
and $5,000 from his group life 
insurance. 


“THEY WILL TALK ANYWAY.” El- 
bert Hubbard could have been refer- 
ring to those leaders in the economic 
scene who are shedding crocodile 
tears over the state of the Union as 
well as those who are predicting we 
are on the verge of a big boom. 
Despite all the talking, it is important 
that we keep working. 

The fact is, there are some 4,200,- 
000 American business firms in 
operation and new ones are being 


formed at a rate of a thousand a day. 
Of every ten new businesses, four 
are engaged in retail trade, three are 
in construction or service, and one is 
manufacturing a product. Not all 
succeed, of course, but enough of 
them do to show a consistent net 
increase in the business population. 

Joe Kruse of Cincinnati is typical 
of the modern career agent who, 
with an eye on his long-term future, 
is preparing for it today by growing 
with the new businessmen in his 
community. His secret: “account 
selling.” 


MAKE OWNERS OUT OF RENTERS. 
A term life policyholder is some- 
thing of a compromiser. 

Whatever the reasons that caused 
a man to buy term insurance several 
years ago, they may now be unjusti- 
fiable. Here are five statements to 
help make your renters, owners: 
“It is logical to cover a permanent 
need with permanent insurance. 
Your need for insurance is perma- 
nent. 
“It is less expensive to cover a 
permanent need with permanent 
insurance. You won't price yourself 
out of the market. 
“It is a wise investment to accrue 
compound interest on the difference 
between the cost of term and perma- 
nent insurance. 
“It is a success formula to buy low, 
sell high. The cash values you ac- 
cumulate in your permanent insur- 
ance will provide you with funds to 
take advantage of business oppor- 
tunities—and to meet family emer- 
gencies. 
“It is an actuarial certainty that two 
out of every three men of your age 
will live to reap the rewards of their 
retirement years. The life you're 
saving for may well be your own.” 
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Digest of Insurance Stocks—1954 


edition 


This recognized guide for the pru- 
dent investor will be of particular 
interest to those desiring assured 
immediate income and long term 
growth potential. In addition to 
providing authoritative analyses of 
market performance for the most 
actively traded insurance shares, the 
Digest contains investment and un- 
derwriting histories and exhibits for 
the ninety-eight fire, casualty and 
life companies whose stocks are rep- 
resented. 

Vital information shown for a ten 
year period on a per share basis em- 
braces liquidating values, dividends, 
underwriting profits, premium re- 
serve equity and net investment in- 
come. Valuable background data is 
given regarding the financial and 
operating conditions of each com- 
pany including capital gains and 
losses, important security holdings 
and the actual market value of in- 
vested assets. All studies of the 
leading insurance groups are on a 
consolidated basis. 

147 pages: $10.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Alfred M. Best Company, 
Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 
38, N. Y. and available at that ad- 
dress or from branch offices in At- 
lanta, Boston, Chattanooga, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Dallas, Los Angeles and 
Richmond. 


Examination of Insurance Companies 
—Volumes 3 and 4. 


The publication of these two vol- 
umes represents a further step in the 
program of the New York State In- 
surance Department designed to 
make available to the industry and 
the general public an exhaustive and 
authoritative account of insurance 
regulation and related topics. 

In volume 3 various contributors 
have addressed themselves to a sys- 
tematic analysis of the financial con- 
dition of an insurance company with 
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PUBLICATIONS 


emphasis placed on the adequacy of 
reserves. Part 1 deals with policy 
reserves of life insurance companies 
and fraternals and with the unearned 
premium reserves. Part 2 takes up 
the reserves for losses and loss ad- 
justment accounting. Part 3 com- 
pletes the account of reserves with 
a consideration of other liabilities. 
A number of diverse problems af- 
fecting various aspects of insurance 
company operations make up most 
of volume 4. Such matters as the 
Commerce Clause of the United 
States Constitution in its relation to 
the insurance business, uniform ac- 
counting, the techniques required in 
examining specialized insurers and 
other phases of supervision make up 
the subject matter of this volume. 
Volumes 3 and 4 total over 1,400 
pages and are bound in sturdy law 
buckram: $15.00 per set of two vol- 
umes. Published by the New York 
State Insurance Department, 61 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


Atlas of Men, A Guide for Somato- 
typing the Adult Male at All Ages 
by William H. Sheldon, M.D., Ph.D. 


This book is the fourth in the 
Human Constitution series; The 
others being varieties of (a) Human 
physique (b) Temperament, (c) 
Delinquent youth. It is a standard 
reference file for use in all fields 
where human individual differences 
are important. Standardization of a 
practical tool is the objective. The 
volume gives the progression of 
weight changes as a series of norms 
or means for each of the 88 somato- 
types for the ages 18 to 65. The 
basic data are 46,000 American men. 

The 88 somatotypes for men range 
in rarity from 60 per 1000 to one 
per 10,000. Usually those which 
are least extreme are most numerous 
in the population and also longest- 
lived. 

357 pages: $10.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros., 49 East 
33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Probe edited by Ralph G. Engels- 
man and Halsey D. Josephson 


This new journal of life insurance 
commentary, opinion, news and sales 
will be published every two weeks 
and will carry no advertising. It will 
report on insurance developments of 
important effect in the business and 
will comment on issues which call for 
timely solution. Guest authors and 
sales material will be regular fea- 
tures. 

Mr. Englesman, presently a lec- 
turer and consultant to life insurance 
selling, was formerly general agent 
of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. He is the author of six 
books on selling and the co-author 
of three others and was the youngest 
member of the original Million Dol- 
lar Round Table in 1927. Mr. Jo- 
sephson has been general agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company in New York since 1949, 
is a frequent contributor to insurance 
journals and has been a regular 
columnist for two of them. He pres- 
ently writes the monthly column “On 
Second Thought” appearing in the 
Life Insurance Courant. 

Subscriptions $12.00 a year. Pub- 
lished by Probe, Inc., Spring Valley 
Road, Ossining, New York. 


Double Your Income Selling Accident 
and Health Insurance by Frederick 
G. Lorimer. 


This new book covers the field of 
accident and health, hospitalization 
and major catastrophe insurance. 
The author, who entered the life in- 
surance business in 1922 and in 1940 
began devoting his main efforts to 
selling these lines of insurance, tells 
what is needed to make a success in 
this field. He discusses the logic of 
the coverage, gives sales talks which 
can be used in selling the various 
types of coverage and treats such 
other matters as keeping records. 

67 pages: $2.50. Published by 
Pageant Press, Inc., 130 West 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Insurance Regulatory Statutes 
from page 18 


to be lenient with a home state com- 
pany whose financial position was 
subject to question. 

The National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners also estab- 
lished some years ago a central staff 
under the supervision of the Com- 
mittee on Valuation of Securities 
charged with the responsibility of 
valuing securities held by insurance 
companies. This valuation staff is 
competent. The personnel in recent 
years has been increased to cope 


with the problems of valuing private 
placements, the cost being borne 
largely by assessments against life 
insurance companies of a limited 
number of states. The commission- 
ers have thus adopted machinery to 
assure adequate checks on the finan- 
cial stability of companies, which is 
the one principal area where every 
state in which the company does 
business has a legitimate interest in 
out-of-state operations. 

As stated, most of the state regu- 
latory statutes which serve to control 
out-of-state operations of nondomes- 
tic insurance companies are found in 
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He’s reached a happy moment in his life. He’s bought a 
new home. He’s ready to listen to MASTERPLAN. 


John is 28, married and has three children. He wants 

to be sure his family will always have this home... 
whether he lives or dies. He buys a $10,000 policy 

that adequately covers the mortgage balance. 

John’s premium is $308.70. Home payments are out of 
the way after twenty years, so John stops paying both on 
his mortgage and his MASTERPLAN. Both his home and 
his $10,000 Insurance Estate require no further deposits. 
The years go by. At age 65 he has built-up an impressive 
cash fund of $9800, (including dividends) for which he 
paid $6174. He has had $10,000 of insurance 
protection for 37 years, plus a 59% cash profit—or he 
can have an annual income of $740.40 for life. 

He’s had home protection for his family... cash available 
for emergencies... and security for the future—all in 

one completely comprehensive and flexible MASTERPLAN. 





Extraordinary case? ...NO! Exceptional benefits? ... 

YES! and these are just a few of the many unique 
features in MASTERPLAN—a Complete Insurance 

Program wrapped-up in one simple, easy to sell package. 


For further information, write Frank Vesser, Vice President 


General American Life 
one of the nation’s leading mutual legal reserve companies 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Copyright 1954 





New York. That state undoubtedly 
regulates the out-of-state activities 
of out-of-state insurance companies 
to a grater extent than does any 
other state. This regulation is 
largely, but not entirely, directed 
towards life insurance companies. 
New York has an excellent insur- 
ance department and quite elaborate 
insurance statutes, redrafted fifteen 
years ago under the able direction 
of Professor Edwin W. Patterson. 
As to domestic companies, perhaps 
at times the New York Insurance 
Department does assume manage- 
ment as well as regulatory preroga- 
tives,* thereby relinquishing the im- 
portant advantage of second-guess- 
ing the mistakes of management. As 
to out-of-state companies, the New 
York Insurance Department has on 
the whole been quite fair and reason- 
able, except that it does regulate 
them (in accordance with New York 
statutes) in areas where it would 
appear that regulation is properly 
the function of some other insurance 
department. 


The Right to Regulate 


The only possible justification 
which New York could offer for 
regulating the out-of-state operations 
of out-of-state insurance companies 
would be that this regulation was 
necessary in order to protect ade- 
quately New York citizens. On mat- 
ters not relating to financial condi- 
tion it is quite difficult to say that 
New York needs to regulate these 
out-of-state activities in order to 
protect its citizens. If New York has 
this regulatory power which it claims 
and which it exercises, so does every 
other state in which the company is 
licensed. New York may say that it 
has a larger insurance department 
than that of any other state, which 
is true, or it may say privately that 
in addition it has a better insurance 
department (a claim which many 
other states would contest), but it 
cannot say that adequate personnel 
and regulatory ability give it any 
right to regulate in areas which do 
not affect its citizens. 

New York’s policy of regulating 
out-of-state activities of out-of-state 

*See, for example, Guardian Life Ins. Co. v. 
Bohlinger, 1954, 284 App. Div. 110, 130 N.Y.S. 
2d 705, a case involving the refusal of the super- 
intendent to permit Guardian Life to construct 
a building in Westchester County for home office 


purposes. This case is now on further appeal 
from a decision upholding the superintendent. 
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jnsurance companies dates back to 
the Armstrong Investigation of 1905, 
which related to life insurance.® The 
remedial legislation passed the fol- 
lowing year served to control in cer- 
tain areas the country-wide opera- 
tions of life insurance companies. 
This control was not challenged by 
the companies and was effective be- 
cause at the time 9714% of the life 
insurance business of the country 
was conducted by companies then 
licensed in New York. 


Section 213 


The outstanding example today 
of national regulation of insurance 
by New York is Section 213 of the 
New York Insurance Law, which 
fixes maximum expenses, including 
commissions, which may be incurred 
in connection with the writing of 
life insurance. This law has been 
revised from time to time since it 
was first enacted in 1906 following 
the Armstrong Investigation. It is 
not quite so effective in regulating 
nationally now as it was in the be- 
ginning because now only about 
75% ° of the life insurance business 
is done by companies licensed in 
New York. Admittedly there was 
a need in 1906 for some regulation 
of expenses in connection with the 
procurement of new life business 
and, on the recommendation of 
Charles Evans Hughes, one of the 
counsel for the Armstrong Commit- 
tee, New York stepped in and filled 
the gap on a national basis. If the 
limitation as to expenses constituted 
a competitive handicap, almost all 
of the life insurance business then 


labored under exactly the same han- 
dicap. 


There are those who say that in 
recent years life insurance companies 
not subject to the restrictions of 
Section 213 have grown faster than 
companies subject to this law. Proof 
of this statement is not conclusive. 
The percentage of the business of the 
country done by New York-licensed 
companies has declined steadily dur- 
ing the last twenty years, but this is 
because sO many new companies 
have been organized outside of New 


5See “The Armstrong Investigation in Retro- 
spect” by Buist M. Anderson. Proceedings, As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Counsel, 1952, Vol. 
XI, pp. 237-276. 

*On an assets basis the percentage is 83, 
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York and generally these new com- 
panies have no desire to do business 
there. It is clear, however, that at 
the present time distribution ex- 
penses for life insurance are less than 
was the case in 1906 when the regu- 
lation was first imposed. On the 
whole, this regulation of life insur- 
ance expenses by New York is per- 
haps in the public interest. Unfor- 
tunately, life insurance executives, 
particularly agency officials, have 


many times leaned on this New York 
expense limitation law as a crutch 
rather than having said frankly that 
they were paying in commissions 
and expenses as much as should un- 
der the circumstances reasonably be 
paid. If Section 213 were now re- 
pealed or materially relaxed, there 
is no doubt but that distribution 
costs of life insurance would go up 
somewhat. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Insurance Statutes—Continued 


At the time Section 213 of the 
New York Insurance Law was first 
enacted insurance was not regarded 
as commerce and hence the regula- 
tory power of a state was almost 
limitless. An out-of-state insurance 
company was more or less at the 
mercy of the state in which it sought 
to do business. The state could deny 
the company the right to do business 


in the state and, subject only to 
minor limitations, could impose any 
condition in granting this right. In 
1944 the United States Supreme 
Court decided in United States v. 
South-Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation * that it had been wrong for 
almost seventy-five years in its in- 
terpretation of the Constitution and 
that insurance was really commerce 


7 1944, 322 U.S. 533, 64 S. Ct. 1162, 88 L. Ed. 
1440. 
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and hence interstate commerce when 
conducted across state lines. Now 
that insurance is commerce, the 
power of a state to deny to a com- 
pany without just cause the right to 
do business in that state is certainly 
not so clear. Some day we may see 
an effective challenge on Federal 
Constitutional grounds of Section 
213 and other New York laws which 
attempt to control operations of out- 
of-state insurance companies outside 
of New York. A large insurance 
company can avoid national regula- 
tions by New York by organizing a 
New York subsidiary and withdraw- 
ing from the state, but that is a 
drastic remedy. 


Section 212 


Another New York statute, passed 
at the same time as Section 213, is 
now Section 212 of the New York 
Insurance Law. This imposes a 
limit on the amount of new business 
which a life insurance company li- 
censed in New York may write 
country-wide during any one year. 
The admitted purpose of this statute 
when enacted was to prevent the 
three largest life insurance compa- 
nies at the time from growing so 
fast. Size was then, as perhaps now, 
regarded as an evil. This limitation 
of new business is not necessarily 
related to whether the business is 
written on a sound and economical 
basis. Even aside from,the fact that 
this legislation is wrong in principle 
in that it controls a matter not prop- 
erly the subject of control by New 
York, the legislation is also out- 
moded, serves no useful purpose and 
certainly should be repealed. 

Another important area where 
New York regulates insurance on a 
national basis is in connection with 
group life insurance. New York pro- 
vides under Section 204 of its Insur- 
ance Law that no company licensed 
in New York shall be permitted to 
do business there if it issues any po!- 
icy of group life insurance anywhere 
at a lower rate of premium than 's 
provided for in this statute and in 
the promulgation of the superinten- 
ent in accordance with the statute. 
This regulation of minimum group 
life rates was first adopted in 1926 
and is quite effective in that com- 
panies licensed in New York then 
and now do such a large percentage 
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of the group life insurance business 
of the nation. This law fixes mini- 
mum rates only in connection with 
initial premiums. Since practically 
all group life insurance is on a par- 
ticipating basis, whether issued by a 
stock company or by a mutual com- 
pany, the initial premium in the long 
run is not of any great importance. 
However, in some instances this 
regulation by New York of premium 
rates does constitute a competitive 
handicap because some buyers of 
group life insurance are very much 
interested in the initial outlay. New 
York does not regulate rates for indi- 
vidual life insurance but merely pro- 
vides under Section 206 for defi- 
ciency reserves where the actual pre- 
mium is less than the net premium 
under the applicable standard. 

Another subdivision of Section 
204, added in 1953, further regulates 
group life insurance on a country- 
wide basis. This provision requires 
schedules of rates of commissions, 
compensation and other allowance to 
agents to be filed with New York 
and forbids any licensed insurer to 
pay any commission, compensation 
or allowance anywhere in the coun- 
try in excess of the rate as last filed 
with New York. 


Group A. and H. 


In 1942 New York passed a 
statute which serves to regulate, like- 
wise on a country-wide basis, the 
initial minimum premium rates 
which may be charged for group 
accident and health coverages. This 
law, which is a part of Section 221 
of its Insurance Law, also requires 
that maximum commission rates be 
filed. This statute was passed at a 
time when the group accident and 
health business was in a rather cha- 
otic position because of bad loss ex- 
perience. We all make mistakes at 
times and I must confess that I had 
a part here in helping New York to 
extend its regulatory power over the 
nation. 

Aside from Section 213, perhaps 
the New York statute regulating out- 
of-state insurance companies which 
has come in for the most discussion 
is present Section 42. This em- 
bodies what came to be known as 
the Appleton Rule because it was 
developed to a large degree while 
Superintendent Appleton was in of- 
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fice. Under this rule an out-of-state 
insurer is required to agree not to 
transact any kinds of insurance out- 
side of New York which it is not 
licensed to transact within the state. 
The reason for this rule, as given by 
those responsible for its incorpora- 
tion in Section 42, is as follows: 

“This is based partly on former §9 
and former §56, and partly on long 
standing interpretations by the in- 
surance department which have been 
accepted by insurance companies do- 


ing business in this state. In order 
to protect the insuring public in this 
state, the state of New York has the 
power and responsibility of requir- 
ing that insurers doing business 
herein shall not expose their assets 
to ruin by the doing of kinds, or 
combinations of kinds, of business 
which are deemed too hazardous for 
New York companies. The forego- 
ing provision merely continues in 
force a settled policy of this state.” 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance Statutes—Continued 


At the time the rule was adopted and 
until fairly recently there was a sharp 
division between the underwriting 
fields of fire and marine companies 
on the one hand and casualty and 
surety companies on the other. So 
long as New York preserved the 
line of demarcation, its regulation 
on a country-wide basis in this area 
was quite effective. However, com- 
mencing in 1946, New York 








amended its law to permit casualty 
and surety companies and fire and 
marine companies to write any kind 
of insurance other than life insur- 
ance, annuities, title insurance and 
insurance on the life of property. 
While the reason for the rule as 
quoted above is as valid now as it 
was in 1939, yet New York now per- 
mits multiple underwriting powers. 

One of the latest fields which New 
York has invaded in its regulation 
of insurance on a national scale is 
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in connection with uniform account- 
ing of life insurers, lately referred to 
by the department as uniform allo- 
cation of income and expenses. The 
statute, Section 226 of the New 
York Insurance Law, enacted in 
1953, is reasonably worded and the 
regulations recently issued pursu- 
ant to this statute are likewise 
reasonable. However, New York 
here again is undertaking further 
regulation of life insurance on a na- 
tional basis. What it does in this field 
inevitably must conflict with what 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners through its Com- 
mittee on Blanks does on a uniform 
national level. I am not arguing that 
no change is needed in this area, but 
I do say that if a change is to come 
it should be brought about through 
the established channels of state 
supervision and not by independent 
action of one insurance department. 
New York is, of course, a sovereign 
state but there are forty-seven other 
sovereign states in this country. The 
representatives of these states would 
not be human if they did not resent 
in some measure the fact that New 
York in insurance regulatory mat- 
ters is further extending its powers 
far beyond the bounds of New York 
and in a manner not clearly neces- 
sary in order to protect the citizens 
of New York. There are many insur- 
ance supervisory officials who do not 
realize just how far New York has 
gone in regulating on a_ national 
basis. 

There would be more excuse for 
New York to extend its regulatory 
powers on a national scale if we did 
not have at this time such an effective 
organization in the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. 
The action taken by the commission- 
ers following the crisis created by the 
South-Eastern Underwriters deci- 
sion in 1944 proved conclusively that 
the association is able to cope with 
national problems as they arise. 
These national supervisory problens 
should be handled at this level rather 
than by New York or by any other 
one state. 


It is quite fortunate for state su- 
pervision that states other than New 
York have not also attempted na- 
tional regulation of insurance. The 
efforts of several states in this direc- 
tion which came immediately after 
the Armstrong Investigation un- 
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pleasantness soon properly subsided 
and states other than New York 
have been content, generally speak- 
ing, to regulate insurance within 
their borders and to regulate the 
home companies without attempting 
to regulate out-of-state companies on 
a national level. If other states, like 
New York, attempted to regulate 
out-of-state companies on a national 
level, then conflicts would soon arise. 
It is also fortunate that the areas in 
which New York has sought to im- 
pose its regulations on a national 
scale have been areas where other 
states have not seen fit to legislate. 
Insurance regulation, however, in- 
volves not only the enactment of 
positive laws serving to regulate the 
business but also negative regula- 
tion by failure to enact such laws. 
Regulation too often acts as a strait 
jacket and prevents beneficial ex- 
periments. 


Taxes on Premiums 


Generally speaking, the states, in- 
cluding New York, have been con- 
tent to permit matters of internal 
management, such as the allocation 
of dividends, to be controlled by the 
laws and by the insurance depart- 
ment of the home state of the com- 
pany. The states have been forced 
by Federal decisions to confine their 
direct taxing power to business done 
in the state. However, there is one 
extremely important field of taxa- 
tion where, in effect, a limited num- 
ber of states force the policyholders 
of other states to pay part of the cost 
of the coverage in this limited num- 
ber of states. I refer to taxes on life 
insurance premiums at a rate in 
excess of the average rate. Okla- 
homa is in this class with a 4% rate. 
In the life insurance business we 
have premium rates and dividend 
scales which are uniform throughout 
the country. The difference between 
Oklahoma’s tax and the average tax 
is more in most cases than the mar- 
gins in the business, and hence citi- 
zens of other states pay part of the 
cost of coverage in Oklahoma. 

This matter of taxation on a high 
and discriminatory basis received the 
attention of the United States Su- 
preme Court in 1946 and South 
Carolina’s tax, which burdened inter- 
State commerce, was upheld in the 
United States Supreme Court. I 
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hope to see the day, and I expect to 
see the day, when in a properly pre- 
sented case that Court will recognize 
the fact that it has permitted tariff 
walls to be erected at state borders 
and that the decision clearly was not 
consistent with other decisions hold- 
ing that interstate commerce could 
not be burdened. The Court ap- 
parently did not appreciate the fact 
that the difference between essen- 
tially no tax and the 3% tax there 


involved was the difference between 
profit and loss, 

It is quite obvious to anyone at all 
familiar with the situation that the 
quality and the quantity of state 
regulation of insurance vary state by 
state. All insurance departments are 
interested in protecting the citizens 
of their states against unsound and 
unfair practices and methods of in- 
surers, whether domestic or out-of- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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state. They differ as to the proper 
means to be pursued to secure this 
result. Some good states, like New 
York, have very elaborate insurance 
statutes. Other states, equally good 
in insurance regulation, feel that the 
citizens are best served by not try- 
ing to put everything down in writ- 
ing but by leaving more for adminis- 
tration. Some insurance supervisory 
officials have very large staffs to aid 
them, and some have little or no as- 
sistance. There is the natural tend- 
ency for those insurance depart- 
ments with large staffs to want to 
keep them busy. These departments 
move in where the area seems to 
them to need regulation and where 
this regulation can be imposed with- 
out too much opposition from other 
departments to whom the regulatory 
authority properly may belong. 

As I have indicated before, New 
York has an able insurance depart- 
ment. Thé superintendent and his 
associates are genuinely interested 
in protecting the insuring public 
and they do a very good job. The 
policy of New York to extend its 
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powers so as to regulate insurance 
on a national basis is not something 
new for which the present officials 
are responsible, but is a policy of al- 
most fifty years’ standing. The fact 
remains, however, that as this na- 
tional regulation of insurance by 
New York is extended further, it 
becomes a serious threat to our sys- 
tem of state supervision. 





SIX POINT PLAN 


THE TEXAS LEGAL RESERVE Of- 
ficials Association—composed of of- 
ficers of sixty-six Texas life insur- 
ance companies—has adopted a six- 
point plan for strengthening the 
state’s insurance regulation. Ap- 
proval of the proposals was com- 
pleted after a three-day business 
meeting of the association’s mem- 
bership in Austin. 

Dr. Pierce P. Brooks of the Na- 
tional Bankers Life Ins. Co., presi- 
dent of the assocation, said that the 
group’s recommendations “repre- 
sent a positive and constructive pro- 
gram which can help maintain the 
enviable record of dependability set 
by the life segment of the Texas in- 
surance industry.” He added, “Texas 
life insurance companies constitute 
one of the most important long-range 
economic assets of our state. We 
believe that the public interest will 
best be served if the responsible 
leadership within the industry will 
look to the future and take every 
step necessary to build a_ solid 
foundation on which the industry 
can continue to grow to greater im- 
portance.” The association—in ad- 
dition to adopting the following six- 
point program, agreed to participate 
fully in the proposed new industry- 
wide “Texas Insurance Industry 
Council.” The Association’s pro- 
gram includes the following: 


1. Compulsory annual examina- 
tions for all insurance companies 
operating in Texas—both out of 
state and Texas companies—plus 
examinations every six months for 
new companies. Present law requires 
examinations once every two years. 
The proposed change, which would 
require legislative action, would give 
Texas the most stringent examina- 
tion law in the nation. 


2. Authority for the Board of In- 
surance Commissioners to regulate 
the sale of insurance company secu- 
rities. At present, insurance com- 
pany stock offerings and sales are 
not subject to state regulation. 

3. Specific broadening of the Board 
of Insurance Commissioners’ powers 
to include consideration of “any and 
all matters” in determining the 
proper value of real estate invest- 
ments by insurance companies. Un- 
der general interpretations, present 
law restricts the Board to accept, for 
certain companies, appraisals of 
home office buildings files by “two 
freeholders.” The proposed change 
would permit the Board virtually 
unlimited latitude in determining 
“value” or “market value” of real 
estate investments. 

4. Amendment of the agent’s licens- 
ing law to provide a $2 fee for filing 
of appointments and, also, to give 
the Board of Insurance Commis- 
sioners broader powers on licensing 
or cancelling the license of agents. 
Present law provides a $2 fee for an 
agent’s license with no charge jor 
the filing of appointments, signily- 
ing that an agent has been appointed 
to represent a company. 

5. Enactment of a law making it a 
felony to circulate false reports, 
damaging or untrue statements about 
insurance companies or the officers 
of such companies and providing 
penalties of a maximum $5,000 fine 
or five years imprisonment or both 
upon conviction. This proposal is 
similar to a provision in the banking 
code designed to prevent unwar- 
ranted loss of confidence in, or runs 
on, banking institutions. 

6. Prompt increase in the number 
of examiners and other personnel 
required by the Board of Insurance 
Commissioners to make certain that 
the insurance laws of Texas are fully 
and properly enforced. The associa- 
tion agreed to support fully the 
recommendations of the Board on 
this and to work for necessary addi- 
tional funds to insure proper opera- 
tion of the Department. 

The Association membership in- 
structed its officers to present these 
recommendations to the Texas Leg- 
islative Council which is now study- 
ing needs for changes in Texas 
insurance laws prior to submitting 
recommendations to the next session 
of the Legislature. 
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. LIBERAL STANDARD AND SUBSTANDARD LIMITS 
Standard: Permanent Plans — $350,000, ages 20 to 45 


$100,000, ages 60 to 70 
Renewable Term up to $200,000 


Substandard: Up to $200,000 and to 500% mortality 
Term Insurance considered. 


. NO REINSURANCE COMPLICATIONS 


The Company has no reinsurance connections and the above 
limits represent its own retention. 


. OTHER COMPANIES’ REPORTS ACCEPTED 


Photostatic copies of other companies’ examination reports will 
be considered, thus eliminating the hazards incident to arranging 
for new examinations, and saving time for your busy clients. 


. LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 
55% top first commissions graded by plan to produce exception- 


al over-all return. Full commission paid on all extra premiums 
except aviation and tempcrary flat extras. 


. RENEWALS UP TO 14TH YEAR 


Renewal commissions are three years at 8% and six years at 
4% — plus five additional years at 3% contingent upon pre- 
YOUR NEAREST 


mium volume. Single case agreements offer three renewals 
od at 14%. 
Phoenix Mutual Manager 


. CASE DEVELOPMENT 


We'll be happy to help you develop your unusual cases and are 
equipped to offer expert medical counsel plus fast service. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Right of Discontinuance 
from page 33 


surance Commissioners further rec- 
ommended to the states an adminis- 
trative procedure requiring that 
reference to any such cancellation 
provision must be clearly captioned 
and placed on the face of the policy 
so that the policyholder might clearly 
be aware of its existence. The New 
York Insurance Department there- 
after made similar requirement with 
respect to the policy provision giving 
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the company the right to refuse to 
renew the policy. 

It is evident from the foregoing 
that since 1911 the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners has 
not only clearly recognized the neces- 
sary right of the company to discon- 
tinue a policy of accident and health 
insurance but has taken several con- 
crete steps to regulate that right, 
to make certain the policyholder is 
aware of the right, and to prevent 
abuse of this right. These recom- 
mendations have, in turn, been en- 
acted, adopted, and enforced by the 
legislatures and the regulatory offi- 
cials in the vast majority of the states 
and have established the general 
pattern for the construction of policy 
contracts by the companies for use 
in all states. 


Frequency of Discontinuance 


For several years there have been 
charges and counter-charges as re- 
spects the frequency of the exercise 
of the right of discontinuance by 
insurance companies. No facts on a 
nation-wide, multi-company basis 
were available, however, to substan- 
tiate either position. Then, in 1953, 
the Insurance Commissioner of 
North Carolina conducted a factual 
study of such discontinuance prac- 
tices both in North Carolina and in 
the entire United States. The study 
included ninety-four insurance com- 
panies writing accident and health 
insurance in North Carolina. It 
showed that, on a nation-wide basis, 
of 23,000,000 persons insured by 
those ninety-four companies, 120,000 
policies had been discontinued dur- 
ing the preceding year. This is a 
discontinuance rate of % of 1%. No 
qualitative analysis of this study is 
known to be available. The bare 
facts as given here do, however, 
indicate that the use of the right of 
discontinuance by insurance com- 
panies generally is not great. 


The only exception to this would 
appear to be those instances, be there 
any, where specific companies might 
—because of lax or insufficient initial 
underwriting, inadequate selection 
of agents, insufficient training of 
agents (particularly respecting un- 
derwriting standards), or an un- 
conscionable approach to claims by 
their management—indiscriminately 
abuse this right. It is submitted 








therefor, that the right of discon- 
tinuance of the insurance by the 
company is not a cause of uncon- 
scionable practices—that is, that the 
mere existence of this right does not 
mean per se that injustice to the 
public results—but rather that any 
abuses surrounding the exercise of 
this right are an effect—one of the 
effects which can result from an 
attitude on the part of company man- 
agement. Any such companies can 
and should be dealt with readily and 
specifically by state officials charged 
with the supervision of the insurance 
business. 


The alternative to a policy in 
which the company reserves the 
right to discontinue the coverage is 
a policy which is non-cancellable and 
which may be automatically contin- 
ued by the policyholder upon pay- 
ment of premium and until the age 
limit stated in the policy has been 
reached. The public desire for such 
coverage has long been recognized 
by insurance companies, It was first 
offered in the United States in 1907 
by a fraternal society. In the ensuing 
twenty-five years a great many in- 
surance companies came to offer this 
coverage. A proper rate structure 
was, however, difficult to achieve be- 
cause of the unavailability of useful 
statistics and the volatile nature of 
the risk. It must be admitted too, 
that there was some failure to ap- 
preciate the effect of providing life- 
time benefits in a policy where con- 
tinuance is at the sole option of the 
policyholder. 


By the 1920’s competition in the 
area of these coverages was severe. 
Companies were beginning to suffer 


4 Without passing judgment on what may we'll 
have been justifiable causes, it is of interest he:e 
to note that the North Carolina study reveals 
the following: 

35 companies reported less than 1 cancellation 

per thousand 

22 companies reported 1 to 3 cancellations pcr 

thousan 

12 companies reported 3 to 5 cancellations pe: 

thousand 

14 companies reported 5 to 8 cancellations pcr 

thousan 
1 company reported 8.5 cancellations pc: 
thousand 


_ 


company reported 9.8 cancellations pe: 
thousan 

company reported 10 cancellations per thou 
san 

company reported 11.9 cancellations px 

thousand 

company reported 12 cancellations per thou 
san 

company reported 13 cancellations per thou 
sand 

company reported 14 cancellations per thou 
sand 

companies reported 20 cancellations pe: 
thousand 

company reported 29 cancellations per thou 
san 

—w reported 90 cancellations per thou- 
san 


—=- NO = == — 
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serious losses. Premium rates were 
found to be inadequate. Benefits had 
been broadened disproportionately. 
Then, by 1928, responding to the 
first indications of the coming 
economic depression, losses began 
mounting as they do markedly in 
accident and health insurance in pe- 
riods of unemployment or declined 
income. By 1932, all but a few com- 
panies had ceased offering such non- 
cancellable insurance. Serious dam- 
ave had been done. «The financial 
solvency of several companies was 
left impaired. Others were in a 
position to absorb the losses and 
these companies are still paying bene- 
fits under those policies at appre- 
ciable loss. 

The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment has prepared a study “Exam- 
ination of Insurance Companies” in 
which the following pertinent state- 
ment appears: 


“Thousands of people covered by 
non-cancellable policies found that 
since they had no jobs or businesses 
it was only a short step to develop 
various types of neuroses which 
would entitle them to payments from 
insurance companies. In the ensuing 
years many companies retired from 
the field. The depression year 1932 
witnessed an underwriting loss of 
$4,000,000 from a $17,000,000 pre- 


mium.” 


This experience has indicated to 
insurance companies the need for 
caution in approaching disability in- 
surance on a non-cancellable basis. 


More Stringent Underwriting 


Today non-cancellable policies are 
written by many insurance compa- 
nies. Some of these have just within 
the last few years determined to 
write this type of insurance. Hence, 
this type of insurance is available to 
the public. It is, however, often sub- 
ject to a preliminary physical ex- 
amination to determine whether the 
applicant for the insurance can qual- 
ify. It is generally subject to more 
stringent underwriting requirements 
than other types of accident and 
health insurance. There is an age 
limit under non-cancellable policies 
(usually 55 to 65) after which the 
policy can be discontinued by the 
company, and usually non-cancella- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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ble policies are not available to new 
risks over age 50. And the premium 
cost for such non-cancellable insur- 
ance is appreciably higher than the 
premium for similar benefits written 
under policies in which the company 
has the right to discontinue the 
coverage, this additional cost taking 
it beyond the range of average in- 
comes. 

It should be pointed out that as 
a rule the successful underwriting 
of non-cancellable insurance has 
been based upon experience obtained 
with similar benefits issued on a can- 
cellable basis. Carriers might be re- 
luctant to experiment on the basis 
of non-cancellable policies and it is 
extremely doubtful if the recent 
marked degree of experimentation 
in the accident and health field would 





have taken place if all policies had 





been written on a non-cancellable 
basis. 

Many companies today are con- 
ducting various experiments having 
direct bearing on the subject of dis- 
continuance of the policy by the 
company. Insurance companies are, 
and have been for a long time, the 
first to recognize the seriousness 
flowing from the discontinuance of 
a policy. Their primary concern is 
the welfare of the policyholder. 
Hence, every effort is taken by re- 
sponsible insurers to, in such cases, 
offer to the insured some form of 
coverage rather than totally discon- 
tinuing the insurance. This is done 
by alerting the existing policy, by 
continuing coverage at a substandard 
premium, or by the issuance of an- 
other type of policy. This has long 
been the practice of many companies. 
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Insurance companies are also er- 
tremely conscious of the public-rela- 
tions aspects of policy discontinu- 
ance. Methods used in informing 
the insured have been improved, 
made more informative and more 
courteous. In some cases, however, 
the former insured is, perhaps natu- 
rally, left with a sense of injustice 
having been done. In others, the 
insurance company is forced, by cir- 
cumstances not of its doing, to he 
evasive in ofder to avoid libel suit 
(i.e., when a moral hazard has de- 
veloped). With companies function- 
ing through a responsible agency 
force, however, it is difficult to pre- 
sume that the behaviors of those 
companies could be anything but 
considerate, thoughtful, and discreet 
since otherwise their agents, always 
alert to any matters disturbing to 
the policyholder, would protest. 

Recognizing the importance of the 


- subject of the right of discontinuance 


of the policy by the company, sone 
companies have been experimenting 
recently with policies or practices hy 
which the right of discontinuance 
on the part of the company is volun- 
tarily restricted. These present ex- 
periments might be identified as: 


1. The type of policy which is 
clearly, by its terms, guaranteed re- 
newable to the age limit upon pay- 
ment of premium but in which the 
premium can be altered by the coni- 
pany (on a class, not an individual, 
basis) should experience so require. 
Such policies covering hospital and 
medical expenses are now being writ- 
ten by a few companies. This type 
of policy has been in use for a very 
short period—a little more than a 
year—and it is too early to judge 
its success. A similar experiment 
has also been announced recently 
for a policy of major medical ex- 
pense insurance. 

2. The type of policy which is 
clearly, by its terms, guaranteed re- 
newable to the age limit upon pay- 
ment of premium but in which tlic 
premium periodically increases ut 
stated intervals. This type of policy 
is a recent experiment on the part of 
one company. 

3. The type of policy in which re- 
newal is at the option of the company 
(as customarily stated) except that 
the policy provides that renewal wi!l 
not be refused because of change in 
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the physical condition of the insured. 
This experiment is limited to date to 
major medical expense policies is- 
sued by one or two companies. Since 
the major medical expense coverage 
is itself a new experiment of only 
two years existence it would be even 
more difficult to attempt to appraise 
this more recent development. 

4. The practice of notifying agents 
(as contrasted with a statement in 
the policy contract) that the com- 
pany will not refuse to renew the 
policy because of change in the phys- 
ical condition of the insured. This 
experiment is a non-contractual ver- 
sion of the preceding experiment 
and, like it, is limited to major med- 
ical expense insurance as written 
by one or two companies. Therefor 
the same comments are equally ap- 
plicable. 

5. The practice within the company, 
when considering policies for re- 
newal, of overlooking any changes 
in the physical condition of the in- 
sured (as contrasted with a state- 
ment in the policy contract or an 
announcement to the field force). 
This practice has been quietly going 
on within several companies for the 
past few years. In this manner com- 
panies can watch and test the effects 
of their experiment without any 
eventual disturbance of their policies, 
their policyholders, or their agents 
should the experiment prove in 
whole or part unsuccessful. In sev- 
eral instances this experiment is 
being confined to one type of cov- 
erage, such as hospital expense 
insurance. In all instances, the 
experiment is too recent to be con- 
clusive. The experience of one 
company which has carried on this 
experiment for several years is note- 
worthy. The company followed the 
practice of continuing certain types 
of policies in force despite the fact 
there had been a marked change in 
the physical condition of the insured. 
In so doing, it ceased paying renewal 
commissions to its agents. The loss 
ratio on this business has now risen 
to 110% and the experiment has had 
to be discontinued in certain areas. 
6. The practice within the company, 
when considering policies for re- 
newal, of overlooking the frequency 
or duration of warranted claims sub- 
mitted and paid under the policy. 
The extent of this experimental prac- 
tice is not known. Much of what 
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has been said with respect to the 
preceding experiment would, how- 
ever, be applicable here. 
7. The practice within the company, 
when considering policies for re- 
newal, of being generally more lib- 
eral in such consideration and in 
relation to the history of the policy- 
holder than had been true in the past. 
This practice has been followed by 
the majority of companies in recent 
years. While it does not attempt to 
follow any set rule, as do the pre- 
ceding six forms of experiment, it 
could easily, all things considered, 
be the most beneficial to the policy- 
holders. Its virtue would appear to 
lie in the fact that it is general, rather 
than specific, and hence permits of 
more flexibility should the experi- 
ment prove to be either a success or 
a failure. 

It is not yet possible to evaluate 
these experiments. Accident and 





health insurance is a business of 
delayed experience reactions. Eco- 
nomic swings are vital to its success 
or failure. Many years, and certainly 
a full completion of an economic 
cycle, are required to adequately test 
the result of any new decision, cov- 
erage, or experiment. It is a busi- 
ness which must be written with 
complete regard for sound insurance 
principles. The starting point of 
trouble is only a guess to be proved 
or disproved many years later. 
There are many companies today 
still paying a heavy price for errors 
of judgment (or the effect of com- 
petition resulting from the errors 
of judgment of others) made twenty- 
five years ago. At that time, being 
in the favorable part of the economic 
cycle as we have been in recent years, 
there was a great amount of experi- 
mentation, expansion, and develop- 
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Right of Discontinuance—Continued 


ment. When the cycle went on to 
less favorable conditions, many of 
those experiments and developments 
were forced from the scene, some 
perhaps forever, others to reappear 
in modified form. Particularly is 
this true as respects the experiments 
mentioned here since the majority 
of these experiments are being con- 
ducted in the area of hospital or 
medical expense insurance which are 
relatively new developments in them- 
selves and therefore, in the minds of 
many, still to be looked upon as ex- 
perimental. Certainly they have not 
been tested by a complete revolution 
of the economic cycle. 

Certainly the attempt to experi- 
ment in this area of policy discon- 
tinuance is wholesome. Whether or 
not, or to what degree, these experi- 
ments will be proven to be sound 
only time can tell. Whether serious 
harm will eventually be done, or for 
that matter, has already been done, 
cannot accurately be determined at 
this time. The barometer of insur- 
ance, statistics, will eventually tell 
the story. Then, unfortunately, what- 
ever harm is inherent in these ex- 
periments will already have been 
done. In the interim, however, these 
experiments are noteworthy and im- 
portant. They will be watched with 
interest by everyone in the business. 
Others may very well see fit to en- 
gage in one or the other of these 
experiments. These experiments 
may, conceivably, lead to experiment 
in still different directions. Compe- 
tition may compel others, despite 
their own contrary judgment, to fol- 
low the paths of these experiments. 
One thing would appear certain: if 
these experiments are proven by ex- 
perience to be sound, they will, to 
that extent and in time, receive uni- 
versal adoption in the business. If, 
or to the extent, they are not, they 
will disappear from the scene. 
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HEREDITY FACTOR IN 
HEART DISEASE 


EW evidence on the importance 
Ni: heredity as a factor in heart 
disease is brought to light by a mas- 
sive study just completed by the So- 
ciety of Actuaries. It was found 
that policyholders, who in their ap- 
plication for life insurance reported 
two or more deaths from heart and 
allied conditions under age sixty in 
their immediate family, experienced 
a higher than average mortality. 


This study, the most comprehen- 
sive of its kind, deals very largely 
with the mortality among policy- 
holders known to have had physical 
impairments at the time life insur- 
ance was issued to them. Compari- 
son with a similar survey in 1929 
shows that in general longevity has 
improved materially for persons with 
physical impairments. 

Among other significant findings 
of the current study was additional 
evidence that certain types of heart 
murmurs are quite harmless, partic- 
ularly “inconstant apical murmurs” 
or “systolic pulmonic murmurs.” On 
the other hand, several types of 
heart murmurs have just as clearly 
been shown to be associated with 
rheumatic heart disease at the 
younger ages and with arteriosclero- 
tic heart disease at the older ages. 
While the longevity of persons with 
these diseases has improved over 
the years, it remains considerably 
shorter than that of normal persons. 
Persons with the more serious heart 
murmurs usually die of heart disease 
but, surprisingly, among persons 
with certain types of heart murmurs, 
some excess mortality from cancer 
was also found. 

The study confirms the findings of 
previous investigations that a rapid 
pulse rate, from ninety to one hun- 
dred per minute, is under certain 
circumstances associated with some- 
what higher than average mortality. 
This is likely to be so especially 
when such a rapid pulse is accom- 
panied by a slight degree of over- 
weight, hypertension, or other minor 
impairments. 

Persons who have had a nervous 
breakdown or who had been diag- 
nosed as psychoneurotic, were found 
to have experienced only slightly 
higher than average mortality. Per- 


sons with a history of migraine ex- 
perienced normal death rates. Fa- 
vorable mortality was also found 
among persons with a history of 
cerebral concussion, indicating that 
those who have had a concussion 
without suffering any residual im- 
pairment are not subject to any ex- 
tra mortality. Persons who had had 
a skull fracture were found to have 
moderately higher mortality. 


HEART DISEASE 
He: disease victims who re- 


cover from an initial attack 
have a good chance of living for 
many years, according to Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company 
statisticians. This is indicated in a 
study of survivorship among a 
group of white men insured as 
standard risks who subsequently he- 
came disabled by heart disease, but 
later recovered sufficiently to be con- 
sidered able to return to work. 

More than 70% of the group, re- 
gardless of the type of heart ailment 
causing disability, were still alive 
after five years. Of those who had 
been disabled solely by arterioscle- 
rotic heart disease, about 85% were 
living at the end of five years, and 
70% at the end of ten years. 

Survivorship was somewhat less 
favorable for arteriosclerotic cases 
with a coronary occlugion history, 
although even among them more 
than 50% survived for ten years. 

The study indicates that resump- 
tion of activity by persons with heart 
disease is often practicable. As may 
be expected, the survivorship record 
of these men was below the average 
for those without heart impairments. 
The picture is hopeful, however, 
when account is taken of the fact 
that these persons with heart disease 
have been seriously disabled for ex- 
tended periods of time, thus repre- 
senting cases of more than average 
severity. 

“A prime obstacle to the rehabili- 
tation of cardiacs is their fear that 
work will be hazardous,” it was ob- 
served. “Under good medical su- 
pervision a large proportion of pa- 
tients with heart disease can resume 
work and activity suited to their 
physical capacity, and by so doing 
benefit both physically and psycho- 
logically.” 
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Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: John A. 
Miller, formerly an agency assistant in the 
home office, has been appointed assistant 
general agent in Seattle. 


American Investors Life Insurance 
Company: Floyd Galavin, formerly on the 
management staff of the Red River 
Arsenal at Texarkana, has been named 
district investment counsellor in Kilgore, 
Texas. 

Jack Meyer, has been named district 
agent in Waco under the supervision of 
general agent, Ralph Stowell. 

The company’s seventh general agency 
has been opened in Lubbock, with W. 
Kenneth Rogers as managing agent and 
Clarence V. Young as district agent. Mr. 
Rogers was previously an agent for the 
American National Life, in San Angelo. 
Mr. Young was an agent for the Great 
Plains Life. 


American Mutual Life: Lionel D. Eyman, 
formerly with Ohio State Life, has been 
appointed general agent at Avon, Ill. 


} 
Atlantic Life: W. Grady Carper, formerly 
with the Metropolitan, has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Princeton, W. 
Va. 
Charles W. Schuckle, formerly with 
Equitable Society, has been appointed as- 
sociate manager in Baltimore, Md. 


Beneficial Standard: Wendell B. Chris- 
tenson, formerly with Occidental of Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed general agent 
for the San Francisco Bay Area. 


Canada Life: A. H. MacGillivray, for- 
merly educational assistant at the home 
office, has been appointed to the estate 
service division of the home office. 
Alastair Conacher, formerly district 
manager in Buffalo, has been appointed 
to the agency educational department. 
' 
Colonial Life: 4. L. Cohen has been ap- 
pointed manager of the life department. 


Connecticut General: Robert A. Costin, 
formerly a brokerage assistant, has been 
appointed assistant manager in Mil- 
waukee. 

' 


Connecticut Mutual Life: Arthur E. Mc- 
Court, formerly of the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Co., has been appointed head 
of the brokerage department of the Rob- 
ert B. Whittemore Agency in Boston. 

Morris F. Leamy, Roy C. Johnson and 
T. John Hill, Jr., formerly senior under- 
writers, have been advanced to assistant 
Supervisors of applications. 
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Consulting and Advisory Service for 
Insurance Cos.: Neal O. Dubson was 
resigned as vice president and treasurer 
of the Quaker City Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and will head the service organiza- 
tion at 26 E. Essex Avenue, Lansdowne, 
Pennsylvania. He will specialize in insur- 
ance procedure and insurance department 
relations, covering accounting, annual 
statements, policy construction, state en- 
trance requirements, finance, investments, 
re-insurance, organization, intermediary 
and related subjects. 


Continental American: /srael Unterman, 
CLU, formerly with Home Life, has been 
appointed general agent with head- 
quarters at 135 Broadway, New York City. 


Continental Assurance: A new brokerage 
service office has been opened in Indian- 
apolis under the management of James A. 
Barbour. 


Farm Bureau Cos.: Edwin M. Frickson, 
western Pennsylvania regional group man- 
ager, has been appointed to group opera- 
tions manager. 


Franklin Life: Lewis FE. Striebeck, for- 
merly with the accounting firm of Ernst & 
Ernst, has been elected treasurer suc- 
ceeding B. G. Harrison, retired. 

Hoyt M. Dobbs, Jr., formerly with 
Prudential, has been elected an assistant 
vice-president in the investment depart- 
ment. 

Elmer R. Randall, formerly with the 
Equitable Society. has been appointed 
regional manager in Nevada. 


Gibraltar Life: Floyd Gish, CLU, for- 
merly with Volunteer State Life, has been 
appointed general agent of the home of- 
fice agency. 

Bernard C. McQuirk, formerly with 
Prudential has been appointed training 
director. 

\ 
Great National: Ray Jones, Jr., has been 
appointed agent in San Antonio and H. 
C. Gibbs has been appointed agent in San 
Angelo. 

Marvin Lillard has been appointed 
supervisor of the policyowners service 
department. 

Goodwyn E. Calhoun and Fred B. 
Asche, Jr.. have been appointed agent at 
Austin and Dallas, respectively. 

Gene Sutherland, formerly Austin 
agency manager, has been named assistant 
to agency director Dick Lewis, CLU, in 
Dallas. Oscar Doell, San Antonio agency 
manager will become Austin agency man- 
ager. 


Great-West Life: Newman E. Long, CLU 
has become sole manager of the North 
Texas Agency, a position he formerly 
shared with H. Thad Childre, resigned. 

Layden L. Stroud, Jr., formerly an as- 
sistant in the brokerage department, has 
been appointed supervisor of brokerage 
sales. 

Irmalu Dulin has been named super- 
visor of brokerage underwriting and ad- 
ministration. 


Guardian: Earl W. Cryer, CLU, formerly 
field training supervisor, has been pro- 
moted to director of field training. 


Home: George S. Haushalter and Daniel 
G. Stewart have been appointed assistant 
underwriting secretaries, both were pre- 
viously underwriting supervisors. 

Paul C. Plybon, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Greensboro, N. C. agency, has 
been appointed an agency field assistant 
in the home office. 


John Hancock: Harold D. Adams, as- 
sistant manager of the Waterbury district 
office, has been appointed regional super- 
visor of the southern New England ter- 
ritory. 

John F. Battaile, Jr., has been appointed 
general agent at San Diego, Calif. suc- 
ceeding Edwin R. Joos, resigned. 


Lincoln National Life: Clifford L. Gamble 
has been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies. 


Manhattan Life: Bart M. Rogers has 
been appointed general agent in Passaic, 


Lloyd A. Fallers has been appointed 
agency representative for Arizona with 
offices at 1740 West Road, Phoenix. 

Vincent W. Edmondson, vice-president, 
has been appointed to direct planning 
and research. 


Minnesota Mutual Life: J. Douglas Gran- 
nis, formerly with Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, has been appointed general agent 
in Milwaukee with offices located at 611 
North Broadway Building. 


’ 
Mutual Benefit Life: Milton L. Osgood 
has been appointed brokerage manager 
of the William T. Earls Agency of Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. Osgood was formerly with 
Union Central Life. 

Chauncey A. Brown, formerly with Sun 
Life of Canada, has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the purchasing de- 
partment. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Andrew G. Holl has been advanced 
from assistant counsel to associate coun- 
sel. 


Mutual Life of N. Y.: The following as- 
sistant agency managers have been pro- 
moted to training assistants on the home 
office staff: Robert J. Gullyes, Pittsburgh; 
Delma R. Johnson, Richmond; Donald J. 
Mertz, Milwaukee; Donald T. Osgood, 
Miami and Forres E. Wood, San Antonio. 


National Bankers Life: L. H. Graves, Jr., 
executive vice-president, has been ap- 
pointed assistant instructor in the School 
of Business Administration and Economic 
Science at Chapman College, Los Angeles. 


New England Mutual: William R. Wag- 
ner, CLU has been appointed agency 
manager at Rochester, N. Y. succeeding 
Clifford W. Beers, resigned. 

Robert F. Richter, formerly with Con- 
necticut Mutual, has been appointed 
agency manager in New Mexico with 
headquarters in Albuquerque. 

William V. Courtney has been ap- 
pointed agency manager in West Virginia 
succeeding A. Wesley Steer, deceased. 

Frank §. Abbott, formerly of John Han- 
cock, has been appointed assistant director 
of group sales, and Burton O’Neil, also 
formerly of John Hancock, has been ap- 
pointed group pension sales representa- 
tive. 


New York Life: George J. Marsh and 
Emery F. Peabody have been advanced to 


assistant vice-presidents in 
department. 

Other promotions in the agency de- 
partment are: Robert P. Stieglitz, execu- 
tive assistant; Charles E. Ferree, Jr., direc- 
tor of sales promotion; Philip H. Lawton, 
director of management training; Amelia 
E. Reichert, agency secretary and John 
Poinier, brokerage sales. 

Promotions in the group insurance de- 
partment are: Fred H. Holsten and B. 
Russell Thomas, associate group actuaries; 
Joseph W. Moran, group underwriter and 
associate group actuary and William A. 
Halvorson, assistant group actuary. 

New sales offices have been opened in 
Tyler and Austin, Texas under the man- 
agement of David A. Covington and J. 
Frank Powell, respectively. 


the agency 


‘ 
North American Life & Casualty: Rob- 
ert H. Rydman, formerly associate counsel 
of the Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference, has joined this company as 
associate general counsel. 


Northwestern Life: Norman Coleman, 
former Kirkland and Aberdeen (Wash.) 
agent, has transferred his agency to Sacra- 
mento. 


Northwestern Mutual Life: George C. 
Koester has been appointed director of 
methods and procedures. 

Other promotions are: John S. Stob- 
belaar, assistant director of agencies; J. 
Gerald McLaughlin, assistant treasurer 
and Donald K. Mundt, assistant counsel. 


Occidental Life Insurance Co. of Cali- 
fornia: Miss Harmie Carnahan, has been 
transferred from her brokerage post in 


the Columbus, Ohio, branch to become 
assistant brokerage manager in the San 
Francisco branch office. 

Maurice H. Farrant, Harold Crandall, 
and Frank J. Onstine have been elected 
assistant actuaries. 

Frank E. Telfer, former assistant re- 
gional group manager in the Montreal 
office, has been named regional group 
manager in charge of that office. 

A new group office has been opened in 
Tampa, Fla. under the management of 
Walter W. McDaniel. 

Ivan C. Berg, former superintendent of 
agencies for Rushmore Mutual Life, has 
been appointed head of a new general 
agency in LaCrosse, Wisc. 

Harold K. Quinn has been appointed 
general agent in Shreveport, La. 

James P. Blake, formerly assistant supcr- 
intendent of agencies, has been appointed 
manager of the Kansas City, Mo. branch 
office. Eugene H. Cameron, formerly 
manager, becomes brokerage manager. — 

Richard L. Freeland has been appointed 
brokerage manager in the Columbus 
branch office succeeding Harmie Carna- 
han who is transferring to the San Fran- 
cisco branch office. 

Albert T. Keighley, formerly with Penn 
Mutual Life, has been named assistant 
brokerage manager in the Philadelphia 
branch. 

Jim S. Burleson, formerly with Amer- 
ican National, has been named assistant 
brokerage manager at Houston, Texas 

Paul E. Horn, formerly with Peninsular 
Life, has been appointed assistant man- 
ager at Miami, Florida. 

Joseph L. Dennison, formerly with At- 
lantic Life, has been named manager of 
the new Richmond, Va. branch office. 
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A Weekend... a Week. . . a Month 


It's delightful in the Summer 
at the Lake-Breeze Cooled 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL—Chicago 


Offering a fabulous, new 
SUMMER-TIME ATTRACTION 


. . « A glamorous, Olympic-styled outdoor SWIMMING 
POOL . complete with Cabanas. Also Tennis Courts .. . 
putting greens ... qarden walks ... shuffleboard . . . dancing 
under the stars on the romantic Beachwalk and the beautiful 
Marine Dining Room. 


ENJOY A GLORIOUS VACATION OR HOLIDAY WEEKEND 
in Chicago, with its wonderful outdoor attractions, including 


National League Baseball games at nearby Cubs Park and 
Grant Park Concerts featuring famous artists. 


and 


LIFE INSURANCE 


AE 
= Bells ring again, and back 
they go to school and college to resume 
their preparations for adult life ahead. 





Who knows how many thousands of them 
would not be returning this year were it 
not for the services of Life Insurance and 
a good Agent? Or how many might other- 
wise have to drop out before this year is 
over? 
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Pacific Mutual: Chapin R. Ripley, for- 
merly superintendent of the Arthur E. 
Kraus Agency, Los Angeles, has been ap- 
pointed general agent at San Diego, Calif. 


Patriot Life: Arthur W. Theiss, vice- 
president, has been elected treasurer and 
a member of the executive committee of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Ass’n. 


Peninsular Life: Mary Redding Mills has 
been elected an assistant vice-president. 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Co.: Wil- 
liam E. Clevenger has been appointed 
regional director for the Chicago area. 


Prudential: C. Malcolm Moss, associate 
counsel in the western home office, has 
been promoted to counsel and will head 
the law department of the Mid-America 
organization in Chicago. 

Burton C. Risser, CLU, training con- 
sultant in the western home office, has 
been promoted to manager of the sick- 
ness and accident department for district. 
agencies. 

Alfred D. Rosner has been appointed 
executive director of agencies in Newark, 
N. J. Harry Kirschenbaum, associate di- 
tector of the Long Island region, is pro- 
moted to director of agencies to replace 
Mr. Rosner in New York. 

Raymond W. Cobb, formerly executive 
general manager of the North Central 
home office, Minneapolis, succeeds Charles 
B. Laing as second vice president in the 
Mid-American home office in Chicago. 


Republic National Life: Frank A. Jeffett, 
formerly with Fidelity and Deposit, has 
joined the reinsurance division. 
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Robert P. Brady, formerly with Haight, 
Davis, and Haight, Consulting Actuaries, 
has been promoted to secretary and actu- 
ary, reinsurance division. 

Frank A. Brunswick, formerly super- 
visor of new business, has been promoted 
to office supervisor, reinsurance division. 

Robert P. Hale, formerly with Con- 
tinental Assurance, has joined this com- 
pany as manager of the brokerage divi- 
sion. 

Robert R. Jackson, formerly assistant 
to the office manager, has been appointed 
assistant secretary and supervisor of home 
office operations. 


Rushmore Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany: Robert J. Bower, has been pro- 
moted to the position of director of 
agencies, according to an announcement 
by the company. Mr. Bower has been 
with the company since 1945, having 
joined their agency force at that time as 
a local representative, after four years 
of service in the Pacific area with the 
armed forces. In addition to supervising 
the present agencies for the company, Mr. 
Bower will work toward developing addi- 
tional agencies in several Western states 
in which the company plans on entering 
operations within the next year. 


Savings Bank Life Insurance Council, 
New York: Harold V. Gleason has been 
appointed executive secretary of Savings 
Bank Life Insurance Council, formerly 
assistant secretary of the Hamburg Sav- 
ings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Schiff, Terhune & Co.: Edward C. Healy, 
formerly with Home Life, has joined this 
New York City firm of insurance brokers 
as manager of the life department. 


State Mutual Life: Arnold R. Eggert 
formerly of Equitable Life, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Albany, N. Y. 
agency succeeding Edmund J. Moore, 
CLU, resigned. 


Travelers: Phillip A. Pfenninger and 
William Webster have been appointed 
field supervisors in Duluth, Minn. and 
Philadelphia, Pa., respectively. 

James F. Brewer, Ill and John Weave 
Reid have been appointed agency service 
representatives in Hartford, Conn. and 
Des Moines, Iowa, respectively. 

The Norfolk office has been moved to 
new quarters located at the Franklin 
Building, 702 Duke Street. 

A new branch office for life, accident, 
and group lines has been opened at 80 
North Franklin Street, Hempstead, N. Y. 
with William Roberts as manager. Mr. 
Roberts was formerly manager of the 
Jamaica branch office. 


Union Casualty and Life: Charles J. Car- 
roll, formerly a district manager, has 
been appointed general agent for the 
Annapolis, Md. area. 

John T. Nothnagle, formerly with Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Rochester, N. Y. 


Union Central Life: Robert L. Altick has 
been appointed manager of Portland, 
Ore. agency. 


Union Mutual Life: C. Robert Fiscus, for- 
merly with the Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Co., has been appointed field supervisor 
at the home office. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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United Services Life: George Edward 
Reid has been appointed field representa- 
tive at Birmingham, Alabama. 


United States Life: Jack Herlich, for- 
merly of the Travelers Ins. Co., has been 
appointed training director for the field 
force. 

Roy Fee & Associates have been ap- 
pointed general agents in White Plains, 
N. Y. for ordinary and group. 


Volunteer State Life: Dr. Frank F. Harris 
has been appointed medical director. 


Woodmen Accident and Life: David K. 
Walcott, formerly agency assistant, has 
been appointed director of sales. 

Dean T. Kirby, formerly agency assist- 
ant, has been appointed agency secretary. 


ass’n notes 


American Life Convention: James Rus- 
sell, formerly a teacher of English at the 
University of Chicago, has been appointed 
to the editorial and publicity staff. 


Internat'l Ass'n of Accident and Health 
Underwriters: 7. K. Mersereau, (Mon- 
arch Life, Baltimore) has been appointed 
chairman of the Leading Producers 
Round Table. 

The following are temporary officers 
of a newly formed Albany, N. Y. associa- 
tion: president, S. L. Eisenberg (Eastern 
Casualty); secretary-treasurer, Louis B. 


ance. 


2. The Life Underwriters 
Course sponsored by N. A 


cost for those who enroll. 


underwriters. 


each 










This Ve Beheve 


1. The National Quality Award pro- 
motes better marketing of life insur- 
Winners of this award are 
paid an extra bonus of $1.50 per 
thousand under our contract. 


Training 
. en: OD 


“tops” in the field. We urge our field 
men to take it and pay one half the 


3. Chartered Life Underwriters Train- 
ing should be taken by all career 
I To encourage it we 
pay a liberal bonus to our men for 
examination passed plus an 
extra on the final examination. 








Write: G. FRANK CLEMENT 


Vice President In Charge of Agencies 





Kaplan (Security Mutual Life). Executive 
committee appointees are: R. H. Dwyer 
(United States Life); Margaret A. Smith 
(Margaret Smith Agency) and Thomas 
Kelly, (Security Mutual Life). 

Charles B. Stumpf (Illinois Mutual Cas- 
ualty) has been appointed chairman of 
the promotion committee. 


Life Underwriter Training Council: The 
Senior Instructor’s Award, the highest 
award the Council can bestow upon its 
instructors, was presented this year to the 
following twelve qualifiers: William T. 
Beadles, CLU, Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; Robert L. Blue, Continental As- 
surance Co., Miami, Fla.; Peter F. Daly, 
Jr., Continental American Life Insurance 
Co., Newark, N. J.; Frederick W. Floyd, 
CLU, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; James F. Lannon, CLU, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. Cranston, R. I., 
Ray P. Lotzer, Equitable of Iowa, Rock- 
ford, Ill.; George Neitlich, CLU, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. Everett, Mass.; 
Hal L. Nutt, Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Chicago, Ill.; W. Roy Par- 
sons, Pilot Life Insurance Co., Norfolk, 
Va.; Roy L. Thomas, Liberty National 
Life Insurance Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Robert A. Thweatt, CLU, Peninsular Life 
Insurance Co. Daytona Beach, Fla.; Jack 
M. Zevin, CLU, Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America, Glendale, Calif. 


sales 


American General Life: 
force is $200,000,000. 


Insurance in 


American Investors Life: During the 
first six months life insurance in force 
rose to $23,482,984 and assets increased 
to $4,055,636. 







Bankers Life: New paid-for business for 
July was $42,966,895 (Ordinary $17,649. 
345, up 15%) (Group $25,317,550). New 
business for the first seven months totaled 
$153,167,219, up 35% over the same period 
last year; ordinary was up 11% and group 
was up 21%. 











Central National Life: Insurance in force 
as of June 30 stood at $58,366,333. 





Connecticut Savings Banks: New busi- 
ness for the first seven months is $1,770, 
350. Insurance in force at the end of the 
first seven months is ordinary, $19,630,972 
and group, $5,132,850. 


Continental Assurance: Insurance in 
force at mid year stood at $2,693,251,590, 





Equitable of lowa: New paid production 
for July was $11,245,461, a new monthly 
high, and a gain of 5.1% over July !953, 
New business for the first seven months 
was $75,239,901 and life insurance in force 
reached the new high of $1,338,582,261. 





Franklin Life: Paid-for business for July 
exceeded $30 million. Paid-for business 
for the first seven months exceeded $230 
million, up $15 million over the same 
period in 1953. 





John Hancock: New group life written 
for the first seven months was $263,829, 


797. 





Kansas City Life Insurance Company: 
All records for a single month’s produc- 
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Sixty-first Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$190,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
. - » The Company also holds over $83,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 102,000 and Insurance in force 
is approximately $220,000,000 . . . The State 
Life offers splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date training 
and service facilities—for those qualified. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 


* 
STATE LIFE 
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‘Reneficia 
THOUGHTS 


TAKE TIME OUT... 


. once a year—to make plans and to 


goals for the year ahead ... 


. once a month—to make plans and set up 
goals for the month ahead . . 


. every Monday—to make plans and set up 
goals for the week ahead .. . 


- every morning—to make plans and set up 


goals for the day. 


PLAN your work—then WORK your plan and you'll 
find things come your way with much less effort! 


BENEFICIAL 


Insurance 
David O. McKay, Pres. 


tion were broken by the $29,947,221 total 
of written business submitted during 
August. The previous record high for 
the month was in 1953, when volume was 
$27,701,333. The increase of $2,245,888 
represented a gain of more than eight 
per cent over the 1953 high. On August 
20, the volume of written business totaled 
a record $4,027,356, 6% over last year’s 
total of $3,793,634, the previous record. 


Lincoln National: Assets have passed the 
$1 billion dollar mark. 


Midland National: Insurance in force 
recently passed the $100,000,000 mark. 


New England Mutual: New business for 
the first six months was $219.1 millions. 
Insurance in force increased 3.6% during 
the first half to a new high of $3,783,000,- 
000. Assets topped the $114 billion dollar 
mark, 


New York Savings Banks: Insurance in 
force has passed the $250,000,000 mark. 


Northwestern Life: Insurance in force 
at the end of the first six months was 
$39,643,190, and assets were up 11.3%. 


United Fidelity Life: Assets increased in 
the first half of 1954 to a total of $31,- 
559,332. 


United States Life: New paid-for busi- 
ness for the first six months totaled over 
$90 million. Insurance in force as of 
June 30 stood at $560 million. 


Universal Life and Accident: New busi- 


ness for July was $3,612,000 industrial 
and $828,000 ordinary. 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Established 1901 
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policy changes 


Accredited Hospital and Life Insur- 
ance Co.: This company which has writ- 
ten impaired risks for hospitalization and, 
to a limited extent, for accident and 
health, has now set up a regular depart- 
ment for the handling of substandard 
risks for accident and accident and 
health insurance. 


Aetna Life: An increase from 2% to 
214% in the rate of interest used in dis- 
counting premiums paid in advance has 
been announced. 


Atlantic Life: Maximum limits on fam- 
ily and individual hospital expense poli- 
cies have been increased from $10 to $15 
daily. Maximum benefits covering extra 
hospital charges, maternity and emer- 
gency out-patient service have been cor- 
respondingly increased. 


Bankers Life Company: A new $50 de- 
ductible hospital and surgical policy for 
individuals and families is now being 
offered on a guaranteed renewable basis 
and provide that no restrictable riders 
can be added after a policy is in force. 


Bankers National Life Insurance Co.: 
An increase in ages of issue for the com- 
pany’s annual renewable term (partici- 
pating), guaranteed cost annual renew- 
able term (non-participating), five year 
term, home provider and guaranteed pro- 
vider plans has been announced. The 
five year term can now be issued up to 
age 60 and converted without re-examina- 


tion any time during the first four policy 
years. The annual renewable term and 
guaranteed cost annual renewable term 
issue ages have been increased from age 
60 to age 55, with non-medical conver- 
sion privileges being extended to any- 
time prior to the anniversary date near- 
est to age 60. The issue age of the home 
provider has been increased to age 55. 


Colonial Life: The accidental death bene- 
fit for ordinary policies has been liberal- 
ized. The benefit continues in full force 
even though the insured may be receiv- 
ing the disability waiver benefit; if the 
double indemnity benefit is cancelled, 
premiums paid beyond date of cancella- 
tion are refunded; and intentional in- 
juries inflicted by another which result 
in death will be recognized as a basis for 
accidental death claim. 


Connecticut General: Aviation rules 
have been liberalized. Payor disability 
has been extended to female risks, issue 
ages 20 through 50. 


Great-West: Rates have been reduced 
for the waiver of premium disability 
benefits in the United States. For male 
lives the new rate per $1000 on the 
Preferred Risk Ordinary Life is $.39 at 
age 25, $.65 at age 35, and $1.34 at age 45. 


Inter-Ocean Insurance Company: A 
physically impaired policy-owner who has 
been insured with the company for at 
least two years, may now be permitted to 
continue his coverage under certain con- 
ditions if the question of non-renewal 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Policy Changes—Continued 


hinges upon physical impairment alone. 
All such cases will be withdrawn from 
the agent’s account and placed in a home 
office special risk account. Chronic claim- 
ants, malingerers, and those who submit 
fraudulent applications or fraudulent 
claims will continue to be non-renewed. 
Also the company reserves the right to 
discontinue or further revise the new 
procedure if future loss experience proves 
unsatisfactory. Agents are strictly pro- 
hibited from using the revised impaired 
risk procedure as a sales feature, or from 
implying that they are issuing guaranteed 
renewable business. The basic contracts 
are still renewable at the option of the 
company. 


New England Mutual: A complete set of 
new policy forms incorporating changes 
in life income settlement options have 
been introduced. The new option values 
are based on 214% interest and the com- 
pany’s own mortality table which pro- 
duces expectations of life at all ages that 
are at least as great as 106% of ex- 
pectancies by the unmodified 1937 stand- 
ard table. 


Occidental Life: Extra premiums for 
certain types of civilian aviation coverage 
have been reduced. Pilots and crew mem- 
bers of regularly scheduled passenger air- 
lines have been reduced from $3.00 to 
$2.50 per $1000 and non-commercial pilots 
from $5.00 to $3.75 per $1000. Six new 
coverages have been added to benefits 
written under the standard group med- 
ical, hospital, and surgical policy: Malig- 





A critical analysis of 
trends and determinants 
of saving in the United 
Se eee 






INDIVIDUALS’ SAVING 


Volume and Composition 
By IRWIN FRIEND, University of Pennsylvania; 
with the assistance of VITO NATRELLA, 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
InroRMATION you need to analyze the economic 


nancy treatment, physiotherapy, X-ray 
and radium, prosthetic appliance, special 
nurse, prescriptions and specified disabil- 
ities (dread disease). 


The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America: A new ordinary modified 20- 
pay life policy will be issued at ages 5 to 
66 with a minimum amount of $5,000 at 
standard, special A and special B rates. 
The standard premium during the first 
three years is 85% of the premium there- 
after for the next 17 years. 


Standard of Indiana: A $10,000 mini- 
mum retirement policy has been intro- 
duced.. The contract matures at age 65, 
when the usual options are available. 
The premium quoted for age 35 is 36.60 
per $1,000. 


Trans American Life: A new preferred 
risk ordinary life policy will be issued in 
amounts of $5,000 or more and is also 
available to substandard risks. 

New family income riders have been 
added to the company’s line of policies 
available in amounts up to 2% of the 
basis policy for periods of 10, 15 and 20 
years, extra premiums will be required 
for only 8, 12 and 16 years respectively. 
The basis policy proceeds are payable 
immediately at death. 


JOINT COMMITTEE 


THE INITIAL MEETING of the 
newly created Joint Committee rep- 
resenting the nation’s investment 





companies and the field forces of the 
life insurance business was held in 
New York City on August 31. Its 
purpose was to establish plans for 
developing a program to be spon- 
sored jointly by the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters and 
the National Association of Invest- 
ment Companies. Chief aim of the 
joint effort is to increase mutual 
understanding of the operations, ob- 
jectives and services of the two 
businesses so that field representa- 
tives of each will be able to render 
better service to their clients. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
CHANGES 


JuUsTIN T. MCCARTHY has been 
appointed Director of Insurance of 
Illinois to succeed the late Robert E 
Barrett. Mr. McCarthy has been 
active in the real estate and invest 
ment business in Chicago and until 
recently was a director of the Pru- 
dence Life Insurance Company. 

Commissioner Luke J. Kavanaugh 
of Colorado announced his retire- 
ment on October 1 after more than 
fifteen years’ service in that post. 
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INVESTIGATE .. . 


OUR Agents and General Agents 
Contracts 
All direct with Home Office 
Top first year commissions 
Vested renewal commissions 
Bonus renewals for production 















situation in general, and capital markets in par- 
ticular. This is the first book to explain how the 
Government saving data are compiled, to appraise 
their usefulness and point out their limitations. It 
reconciles the different series—notably the U. S. 
Securities and Exchange Commission, Department 
of Commerce and Federal Reserve Board estimates 
—so that an analyst using any of these data will be 
informed of their conceptual scope, statistical relia- 
bility, and utility for different purposes. f 
The book shows, in quantitative terms, the adjust- 
ment items necessary to go from one series to an- 
other, and presents for the first time not only an 
annual but also a rough bye wef reconciliation 
between the official sets of saving estimates. By 
presenting the data underlying the official esti- 
mates, it also provides much greater detail on the 
composition of the individuals’ saving than has 

reviously been available. 

he role of saving in our economy and the relation 
of saving to income and other factors are analyzed 
= a basis of both historical and cross-sectional 

ata. 
1954 288 pages $5.00 


Send for your ON-APPROVAL copy today 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 




















OUR Special and Standard Policies 


Investment features in Profit Sharing 

(These need only explaining—to sell} 

Currently paying 4% on dividend accumulations 
Advance premi di ted at 3%, 
Participating and non participating 

Coupon and Return Premiums 

Testimonials from our policyholders 





OUR Financial Strength 


Capital and surplus—$!,525,000.00 
$118.21 of assets for every $100.00 liability 
Now in 25th year 


Write to: PAUL E. RYAN, Agency Vice-President 


Bankers Union Life Insurance Company 


1300 Grant Street—DENVER, COLORADO 


Excellent territory available in California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, 


Texas, Washington, Wyoming. 
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Funding Pension Programs 
from page 26 


employ of the company as antici- 
pated—will be sufficient to pay for 
the entire cost of the pension pro- 
gram. 

This initial lump sum _ liability 
could be said to be analogous to the 
selling price of a commodity which 
a consumer might be apt to purchase 
at one time or another. If one were, 
for example, to purchase an automo- 
hile, he would be faced with rela- 
tively the same problem of paying 
for this automobile that the insur- 
ance buyer in an industrial organi- 
zation is faced with when he pur- 
chases a pension program for his 
company. 

Under the credit systems available 
to the average consumer in today’s 
economy, there are a variety of 
choices in the manner in which he 
can pay for a consumer item such as 
an automobile. He can pay the en- 
tire cost of the car at the time of 
purchase. If he does not have the 
cash, or if he does not wish to put out 
this huge sum of money, he can 
make a down payment and finance 
the balance over a period of months 
or years. Under some arrangements 
the consumer may pay the entire cost 
of the car in equal monthly or an- 
nual installments without a down 
payment. In other instances he can 
take a note on the car, paying noth- 
ing for a specified number of months 
or years, with possibly the exception 
of interest charges, and then pay the 
entire cost of the car. 

Let us now look at the manner in 
which these methods of paying for 
an automobile are analogous to pay- 
ing the cost of a pension program. 
As has been stated, we have reduced 
the cost of our pension program to 
an initial lump sum liability which 
we know as of the present time. 

To digress a moment, this initial 
lump sum liability, in many in- 
stances, consists of two elements: 
one element being the cost of past 
service credits, the other being what 
is referred to as the future service 
or normal cost of the plan. Under 
certain types of plans it is not pos- 
sible to determine the future service 
or normal cost of the plan as an 
initial lump sum liability. Under 
most plans that are inaugurated after 
a corporation has been in operation 
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completely air conditioned. 


finest office buildings. 


attention 








THE INSURANCE EXCHANGE 
is in step with the times 


It is the constant aim of the owners and the management of the 
Insurance Exchange to keep the facilities and service of Chicago’s 
largest office building thoroughly modern and up-to-date. 

For example, consider elevators. Several banks of Electro-matic 
elevators of the latest design have just been installed in the 
Insurance Exchange. And in line with the trend toward air condi- 
tioning, five floors of the Insurance Exchange South have been 


These improvements are merely steps in a long range modern- 
ization program. Plans are being made that will still further en- 
hance the prestige of the Insurance Exchange as one of the nation’s 


Your space inquiries are invited and will receive our prompt 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Chicago’s Largest Office Building 
America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone WAbash 2-0756 























for a period of years, the past serv- 
ice liability is exactly determinable 
as of the date of inception of the 
plan or any other later date. In that 
respect, and in that respect only, 
does the example of the initial lump 
sum liability of the program differ 
from the example of the purchase 
price of an automobile. 

If one were, as the fortunate buyer 
of the automobile sometimes is, able 
to pay for all of this lump sum lia- 
bility at once, he would be doing the 


same thing that purchasers of group 
annuity contracts do when they pay 
their premiums to the insurance car- 
rier. This method is known as the 
single premium method of funding, 
and under group annuity contracts 
the entire cost of each unit of pen- 
sion benefit purchased each year is 
paid. The only difference between 
the single premium method of fund- 
ing as used in the group annuity 
vehicle of funding and paying for the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Funding Pension Programs—Cont. 


entire price of an automobile in cash 
is that under the group annuity con- 
tract one pays in total for only a 
portion of the total annuity that any 
individual might accrue at age 65. 
The payments each year under a 
group annuity contract completely 
fund or completely pay for the 
amount of annuity credits that have 
been purchased to date. The manner 
in which annuity credits under a 
group annuity contract are paid is 


analogous to paying for parts of an 
automobile individually, in other 
words, paying for a wheel at a time. 


Entry Age Method 


If instead of making this total 
payment at the present time we were 
to make a down payment on the cost 
of the pension plan and defray the 
balance over a period of years in 
the future, we would be doing, in 
effect, what is commonly done under 
the so-called entry age normal 





ASSETS OVER $160,000,000 


Insurance in Force Over $840,000,000 
Paid to Policyowners and Beneficiaries 
Over $117,000,000 


55 BRANCH OFFICES 


He's more than a 
life insurance agent 


Southland Life Agents are 

more than men just selling 
insurance. They reflect the very 
human approach 

Southland Life itself takes to life 
and its problems. It’s an 

attitude that makes for wonderful 
relationships both between 
personnel and management... 
and agent and client. 


Southland Life Agents do 

a better, more personal job 
because the company regards them 
as individuals with problems 
and objectives too. The result 

is a better job for the company 
...and increased earnings 

and achievement satisfaction 

fur the agent. 


Details on how to become 
a Southland Life Agent are yours 
by writing the Home Office. 


Southland <. 


Home Office 


[company 
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method of funding, and the down 
payment is analogous to the amor- 
tization of past service credits of 
the pension program. The only dif- 
ference is that under the entry age 
normal method of funding the amor- 
tization of this past service liability 
is usually spread over a period of 
somewhere between ten years and 
thirty years. 

The pension buyer may defray the 
cost of his pension program in a 
manner analogous to the consumer 
who purchases his automobile and 
pays for it by equal payments over 
a number of months or years. This 
pension buyer would be utilizing the 
level premium method of funding 
if the payments to defray the cost 
of his pension program were equa! 
installments, either annually or 
monthly. Under this same category, 
if the payments were spread as a 
level percentage of payroll, the pen- 
sion buyer would be utilizing the 
aggregate method of funding, which 
is only a slight modification of the 
level premium method of funding. 


Terminal Funding 


In the last instance, if the pension 
buyer were to pay in a lump sum 
the cost of the benefits at the time an 
individual retires, he would be prac- 
ticing what is known as the terminal 
funding method, often referred to 
as the pay-as-you-go method of 
funding. * 

As in the case of the purchaser of 
the automobile, the longer a pension 
buyer postpones full and complete 
payment of the product which he 
purchases, the greater will be the 
dollar outlay for that commodity. 

The choice of the manner in which 
the pension buyer will pay for the 
cost of his pension program is de- 
pendent upon a number of considera- 
tions: One, is the financial ability 
to make the payments. Another con- 
sideration, and equally as important, 
is the consideration that must be 
given to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue regulations as respects the 
tax considerations of his company. 


Which Is Best? 


The next question that comes to 
mind is : Of all these various vehicles 
of funding—group annuity contracts, 
deposit ‘' administration contracts, 
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other insured contracts, trust funds 
--how does one determine the ve- 
hicle of funding a pension program 
that will best suit his purposes ? 

The merits of one vehicle of 
funding over another are primarily 
contingent upon the wishes of the 
individual purchaser or company. 
lfowever, the type of pension plan 
does in some instances dictate the 
type of funding vehicle that must be 
used, 


Earnings and Service 


We have been considering the 
type of annuity plan under which it 
is possible to determine in advance 
the amount of annuity benefit that 
will be available to the annuitant at 
age 65. Those types of annuity pro- 
grams, which are based on current 
earnings or length of service, pro- 
vide for the active employee a cer- 
tain unit of retirement benefit for 
each year he is actively participating 
in the plan. This form of annuity 
plan is capable of being funded in all 
the various forms of group annuity 
contracts, deposit administration 
contracts, as well as under a trust 
fund vehicle of funding. 

Those annuity plans under which 
the exact amount of retirement bene- 
fits is not known until the comple- 
tion of some future event, do not 
lend themselves readily to funding 
in group annuity contracts. The 
plans that I am referring to are 
those where benefits are based upon 
the final five- or ten-year average 
salary, the highest five or ten years 
of earnings during the employee’s 
career, or those that are a stipulated 
amount exclusive of Social, Secur- 
ity, such as the Automobile Workers 
Plan, to name a few of the more 
common types. Plans of this type 
are more advantageously funded in 
deposit administration contracts and 
trust funds, the reason, of course, 
being that where a specific unit of 
annuity benefit is not accrued for 
each year of service, it is not to the 
advantage of the employer to pur- 
chase an annuity, the amount of 
which cannot be finally determined 
until the employee reaches age 65. 

Another category of pension plans 
under which the funding vehicle is 
comparatively restricted are those 
plans which combine the annuity 
benefit with a life insurance death 
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Voung Man on a Bicycle 


The President’s Club of 
Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Company is com- 
posed of life under- 
writers whose yearly 
record is outstanding. 
With these stories of 
its officers we pay 
tribute to the entire 
organization for the 
fine effort it has made 
to make life insurance 
the splendid vocation 
that it is. 


Fifteen years ago, a guest, checking into a Topeka, Kansas, hotel, 
was impressed by the pleasant, alert manner of the bell boy who 
showed him to his room. “Son,” he said, “you ought to sell life 
insurance for a living.” 


The two never saw each other again, but the guest’s advice stuck 
in the boy’s mind. When he was discharged from the Army Air 
Force after World War Il, he turned to life insurance as a source 
of part-time income. 


While he was still a student in the university, he applied to the 
Kansas City Life general agent in his town for a job. The 20 Pay 
30-year Endowment Policy was explained to him—and in the first 
seven days, he wrote seven applications for that policy. 


The boy rode the street car to make his first calls, but he soon 
found that he couldn’t get around fast enough. Because he needed 
the money he earned for his school expenses, he couldn't afford 
an automobile—so he solved his transportation problems with a 
bicycle. Within a few months the life insurance man who made 
Calls on a bicycle was a familiar figure in the city. 


During his last two years in college, the young man on the 
bicycle qualified for Kansas City Life's President's Club, and then, 
after another year-and-a-half stint with the Air Forces, he returned 
to work and led the Company in the number of sales. 


Today, at the age of 30, the young man on the bicycle is one of 
the youngest members of the Million Dollar Round Table and the 
outstanding life insurance man in his home city. 


Today Kansas City Life Insurance Com- 
pany offers the ambitious man more, 
opportunity than ever. Today the Com- 
pany has more than one billion dollars 
of life insurance in force—an achieve- 
ment made possible by the members 
of the President’s Club, to all of 
whom we pay tribute here. 


KANSAS CITY LIFEINSURANCE CO. 


Broadway 


Armour, Kansas City, Missouri 





benefit prior to age 65 which ex- 
ceeds the amount of the employee 
contributions. This type of plan, 
which is more common among those 
companies with a comparatively 
small number of employees, is most 
advantageously funded through the 
medium of the group permanent in- 
surance contract or the retirement 
endowment annuity type of contract 
which provides for a death benefit in 
$1,000 units or the reserve, which- 
ever is greater, and if the insured 
should live until age 65 it also pro- 


vides an annuity of $10 a month for 
each $1,000 of insurance coverage. 

I do not propose to examine each 
type of pension program and discuss 
the relative merits of the various 
types of funding as they apply to 
each specific plan. The choice of a 
vehicle of funding is, as we have 
stated before, one that is not at all 
times entirely dependent on the cost 
of the program under each of the 
various vehicles. In addition to the 
determination from a cost viewpoint, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Funding Pension Programs—Cont. 


it is necessary to take into account 
such things as the industrial rela- 
tions standpoint of the insured or 
trusteed type of funding vehicle, the 
desirability of more flexibility in the 
funding method which is contingent 
upon the financial situation of the 
company, and the composition of the 
employees within the company 
which, to a certain extent, dictates 
the need for a flexible funding ve- 
hicle and the type of plan adopted ; 
in turn, the type of plan adopted in 
many instances dictates the type of 
vehicle to be used. 


From an address delivered at the special group 
Benefits Conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association. 


FACTOR IN SURVIVAL 


A who have a realistic con- 
cept of the job at the time they 
are contracted are more likely to sur- 
vive than those who do not. This is 
one of the conclusions of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation in a recently published 


study of factors related to survival 
and production in one combination 
company. 

Entitled “As They Come to the 
Job,” this report considers the 
agent’s characteristics and attitudes 
at the time he is placed under con- 
tract. It is the first of several on a 
study which attempts to determine: 
(1) how certain characteristics of 
combination agents are related to 
sales performance and survival; (2) 
how well a combination agent’s per- 
formance and survival may be pre- 
dicted from certain of the stated at- 
titudes he brings to the job; (3) how 
closely certain attitudes of job satis- 
faction developed by the agent on the 
job relate to his performance or sur- 
vival, 

A questionnaire, Agent’s Inven- 
tory, was sent to more than twelve 
hundred agents under contract with 
one combination company. Returns 
were 47%. Performance data for 
these established agents was sent to 
the association’s research division. 
The Agent’s Data Sheet was sent to 
new agents right after they signed 
the contract and in three months 


these men, too, received the Agent's 
Inventory. The only criterion for 
these new men was survival of the 
study period. 

Certain agent characteristics were 
found to be related to performance. 
As with ordinary agents, this study 
found that the survival rate increases 
with age but the highest production 
(both ordinary and weekly pre- 
mium) is found among those be- 
tween 30 and 39. For both present 
organization and new men, married 
agents showed better survival. 

For the new agents the chance of 
survival increases quite consistently 
with the amount of insurance owned. 

In addition to agent characteris- 
tics, some attitudes existing at the 
time of contract were examined, 
Those who believed that the public 
had a “favorable attitude toward liie 
insurance agents” survived better 
than those who thought public atti- 
tude “unfavorable.” Agents who 
heard about the job through the 
superintendent or manager were 
more likely to survive, and those 
contacted through an employment 
agency were more likely to termi- 
nate. 








NEW YORK 


T. F. Troy, General Manager 
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AMERICAN GUARANTY Life Insurance 
Company, Portland, Oregon 


New Officers 


The new officers of the company elected in July, are: 
President, Darrell W. Wade; vice-president, Dale 
Woodruff; secretary-treasurer, S. M. Moore. These 
officers and Hans T. Hansen and Glenn W. Long com- 
prise the board of directors. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 


Northen Elected President 


The commercial “empire” comprising insurance, bank- 
ing, hotel, and other interests headed by the late W. L. 
Moody, Jr., will now be under the direction of his 
eldest daughter, Mrs. Mary Moody Northen. Mrs. 
Northen was elected president of this company, as 
well as of the Commonwealth Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of St. Louis. She was, on the same day, 
elected president or chairman of the board of several 
other Moody business enterprises. 


CERTIFIED UNDERWRITERS Mutual Life 


Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas 


Reinsured 


This company was reinsured by the Robert E. Lee 
Life Insurance Company, Dallas, as of August 1. The 
business involved about 1,500 policyholders and ap- 
proximately $100,000 income. 


INTERNATIONAL WORKERS Order 
New York, New York 


Reinsurance Completed 


The insurance business of this Order, which has been 
under the sole supervision of the Superintendent of In- 
surance of New York, has been reinsured by Continental 
Assurance Company, Chicago, Illinois, effective Sep- 
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tember 1. Under the reinsurance agreement, certificate 
holders may continue their life, sickness and accident 
insurance or may present a claim to the liquidator for 
their share of the fraternal benefit society’s surplus 
assets, 


LINCOLN NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Passes Billion Mark in Assets 


The nation’s “Billion Dollar Club” was augmented 
by one when this company passed the billion dollar mark 
in assets, at the end of July with assets of $1,004,085,- 
000. It is believed that there are fewer than seventy 
United States business organizations of all kinds, in- 
cluding industrial, public utilities, banking, and insur- 
ance firms, with assets totaling a billion dollars or more. 

Billion doilar ranking was reached in less than fifty 
years. Organized in 1905, the company attained a 
quarter billion dollars of assets in 1945; a half billion in 
1951, and the three-quarter billion mark in 1953. Great 
impetus was given to the growth of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life’s assets January 1, 1953, when more than 
$300 million of former Reliance Life Insurance Com- 
pany assets were merged with those of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company. 


THE MACCABEES 
Detroit, Michigan 


Officers Elected 


John C. Lehr and Norman C. Nelson were unani- 
mously elected president and secretary-treasurer re- 
spectively of the society at its quadrennial convention in 
Chicago. Both of these men have been serving interim 
terms by appointment. 


MIDLAND EMPIRE Life Insurance Company 


Atchison, Kansas 


New Company 


This Company was licensed June 22 with $100,000 
capital and $50,000 surplus. Formed by interests identi- 
fied with Commerce Acceptance Company, it will special- 
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with certain inalienable rights . . . life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 


JEFFERSON'S wise thinking, spurs into action the 
man eagerly looking for a profitable achievement 
of future happiness. If you are a man like this and 
capable of general agent responsibility—National 
Reserve Life offers you real opportunity. In the 
rich region west of the Mississippi, our one hundred 
and fifty-eight million dollar company is currently 
moving forward in a dynamic expansion campaign. 
Correspondence and exchange of information will 
be held in mutual confidence. Be wise—send now 
for complete information without obligation, to 
help you achieve success in, "life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness!" 


Write W. E. MOORE, Agcy. V.P., Agcy. Hq., Topeka. 
S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board. H. O. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
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ATLAS... 


... according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our job—thoroughly. 


Excellent territory still available in 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Texas and Washington. Write to— 


GA TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Harry L. Seay, Jr., President 
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MIDLAND EMPIRE LIFE—Continued 


ize in the sale of credit life, health and accident cover- 
age on time instalment contracts. Officers are: Chair- 
man of the board, C. S. Turner; president, G. E. Wains- 
cott; vice-presidents, J. M. Dobbin, S. P. Davis and 
D. C. Hutchinson; secretary-treasurer, T. E. Schmitt ; 
assistant secretary-treasurer, C. E. Heck. 


MIDLAND NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 
Watertown, South Dakota 


Reaches $100,000,000 In Seen 


The company announces that it has now reache 
$100,000,000 of insurance in force. In 1942 it had $27, 
000,000 in force ; in 1947, $55,000,000. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT Life Insurance Company 


Newark, New Jersey 


Official Changes 


The election of a financial vice president and the crea 
tion of a treasurer’s department within the investment 
division has been announced by this company. Milford 
A. Vieser, formerly vice president in charge of the com- 
pany’s city investment department, was advanced to 
financial vice president in charge of the investment di 
vision, with jurisdiction over the bond, city investment, 
farm investment and treasurer’s departments. 

Robert B. Howe was advanced from second vice 
president to the treasurer’s post where he will have 
general supervision of the treasurer’s department, the 
cashier’s department, the building department and will 
assist the financial vice president in the caordination 
and planning of the company’s financial program. 

In the bond investment department William L. Phil 
lips, previously treasurer, was elected vice president and 
manager; Gordon Boyd was advanced from assistant 
treasurer to second vice president and associate man 
ager. Donald E. Hagemann was appointed assistant 
treasurer and manager of municipal and railroad secu 
rities. Arthur R. Lautz was appointed assistant treas 
urer and manager of industrial securities. Edward S 
Fishwick will continue as assistant treasurer and utility 
securities manager. 

Changes in the city investment department advanced 
Paul A. Nalen from second vice president to vice presi- 
dent and manager. Robert E. Smith was promoted from 
city mortgage manager to second vice president and 
associate manager. Phillip Heller and Harry C. Post, 
formerly city mortgage managers, became assistant 
treasurers. 

The farm investment department, which will move 
to Ames, Iowa, later in the year, will be headed by vice 
president Ira S. Hoddinott. Reporting to Mr. Hoddi 
nott is Jacob C. Neff, who advances from manager of 
the farm loan branch office at Ames to second vice presi- 
| dent and associate manager. Other official changes in 
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the department include the appointment of Alfred P. 
Stempel as assistant secretary and Joseph N. Maxwell, 
Clayton Mahaffey and Howard E. Nickey as associate 
managers. 


THE MUTUAL Life Insurance Company of 
New York, New York, New York 


New Director 








H. E. Humphreys, Jr., chairman of the board and 
president of the United States Rubber Company, has 
been elected a director of this company. 


































NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas 


New Company 


This company was incorporated April 7, 1954, li- 
censed June 17, 1954 and began business June 28, 1954 
with a paid-in capital of $120,000, par value $10, and 
surplus of $54,840. The organizers have had extensive 
insurance experience and are either officers or directors. 
The usual forms of ordinary, industrial and accident and 
health insurance are written on the non-participating 
plan, in Texas only. 

The officers are: President, J. E. Terry; vice-presi- 
dent and medical director, Dr. Burgess W. Sealy ; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Lowell Hudson; actuary, J. L. Mims; 
superintendent of agents, G. A. Mahler. 

The directors are: Chairman, Odell W. Bailey, Clyde 
soyd, Jewell Franks, Raymond Gregory, Lowell Hud- 
son, Jim Jelley, G. A. Mahler, Rex McEntire, L. W. 
Monzingo, Burgess W. Sealy, Lee E. Secrest, J. E. 
Terry, Shelby Turner, Doyle Willis, M. M. Wright. 


PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of America 
Newark, New Jersey 


Adds New Department 


In order to streamline and simplify operational pro- 
cedure, a new planning and development department 
has been established, by the company, with Charles B. 
Laing, newly elected vice-president, heading the new 
department under the direction of the executive vice- 
president. 





SECURITY Life Insurance Company 


Macon, Georgia 


New Company 









This company was licensed July 2 with $100,000 
capital and $95,179 surplus. James H. Whaley is presi- 
dent. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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they all know the best place in Cleveland 
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NO ROOM CHARGE 
FOR CHILDREN 
UNDER 14 WHEN 
REGISTERED WITH 
AN ADULT. 
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“Hotel Cleveland, sir?” 


en 
Whether you arrive by plane, 


=> train or car, the friendliest 


place to stay is Hotel Cleveland, 
a in the heart of the city... 
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where airport limousines 
make their first stop. 
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SONNABEND OPERATED HOTELS 
Distinguished American Landmarks 
CHICAGO: Edgewater Beach Hotel 
BOSTON: Hotel Somerset 

NEW YORK CITY: Ritz Tower Hotel 
CLEVELAND: Hotel Cleveland 






















A planned progress .. . | 
Our assets of $156,114,712.44 | 


at the half year mark show a gain of 
$6,360,767.01 since last December 31. 
This represents a steady growth through 
planned progress and sound manage- 
ment. 


The care the company uses in 
handling its premium income is reflected 
in the gain in our financial structure. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARTERED 


Home Office * Charles & Chase Streets * Baltimore 








THERE’S A 
DEFINITE FUTURE 
FOR CAREER LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 
WITH GREAT 
SOUTHERN LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


© a program of 
continuous training 


© a liberal 
commission schedule 


© a complete line 
of policy contracts 


® a non-contributory 
agents’ benefit plan 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


Life Insurance Company 
Founded 1909 
Home Office + Houston, Texas 





$8996 


Face value of the average of all poli- 
cies placeu in force by UNITED LIFE in 
1953 was $8996—in 1952, $8618: .. 
earning fourth position in this respect 


for UNITED LIFE among the nation's 
more than 500 life insurance companies. 

The scope and added, benefits of 
every UNITED LIFE policy provide un- 
derwriter and policyholder alike with an 


unusual opportunity 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Monoger 


Ti... 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT U 3 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
* 
Concord, New Hampshire 





SOUTHERN LIFE Insurance Company of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Georgia 


New Agency Vice-President 


At the regular semi-annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the company, Peyton I. Lingle was named 
agency vice-president. He has been vice-president in 
charge of group sales. 


SUPERIOR LIFE Insurance Company 


Florence, South Carolina 


New Company 


This company was incorporated May 1, 1954, was 
licensed and began business June 1, 1954 with a paid-in 
capital of $100,000, par value $10, and surplus of $25,- 
000. 

All forms of ordinary (including credit life) and in- 
dustrial life and accident and health insurance are writ- 
ten on the non-participating plan in South Carolina 
only. 

The officers are: President, Phil Stephenson; vice- 
president, P. F. Murphy; secretary, Walter Kasting, 
who with George L. Stephenson, constitute the board of 
directors. Phil Stephenson is president of the Stephen- 
son Finance Company and Walter Kasting is executive 
vice-president of the Superior Automobile Insurance 
Company. 


UNITED BENEFIT Life Insurance Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Elects New President 
New Agency Vice-President 


N. Murray Longworth has been elected president of 
the company succeeding George J. Cleary who had oc- 
cupied that post since 1949. Mr. Cleary, however, will 
continue to serve as a member of the company’s board 
of directors. 

Robert J. Taylor, formerly assistant vice-president, 
has been elected vice-president in charge of agencies for 
this company. 


WOODMEN ACCIDENT and Life Company 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


New Life Writer 


This company, formerly Woodmen Accident Com- 
pany, writing accident and health insurance, amende:! 
its charter changing the name and including the writing 
of life insurance and annuities. Also operating unde: 
the same management are the companion companies, 
Woodmen Central Assurance Company and Woodmen 
Central Life Insurance Company. 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 62 


try as a fixed quantity of gold, and 
the content of the monetary unit re- 
mained unchanged over substantial 
periods of time. A second charac- 
teristic of the traditional automatic 
gold standard was free coinage of 
gold. This meant that there was no 
restriction on the conversion of gold 
bullion into gold coins. A third 
characteristic was the ready con- 
vertibility of all other forms of 
money into gold. Finally, gold was 
permitted to move freely into and 
out of the country. 

The characteristic of the tra- 
ditional gold standard can also be 
expressed in terms of the rigidity of 
exchange rates. Under the traditional 
gold standard foreign exchange rates 
would fluctuate only within a very 
narrow range—that determined by 
the gold shipping points. On the 
other hand, since ordinarily exchange 
rates did not fluctuate beyond the 
gold points, adjustments of the 
position of one economy with respect 
to another as a result of either im- 
porting or exporting gold were made 
through fluctuations in domestic 
price levels and incomes. Thus, stable 
exchange rates under the gold stand- 
ard often contributed to unstable 
domestic price levels. 

(2) The rigidities of foreign ex- 
change rates under the traditional 
automatic gold standard can be ex- 
plained by the gold import and gold 
export points. When a country had 
an insufficient export of commodities 
and services to balance its obligations 
for its imports the increased demand 
for foreign exchange would cause 
the exchange rate to rise. 

If the price of foreign exchange 
varied from the mint part of the cur- 
rency by the cost of shipping gold 
either into or out of the country, the 
settlement might lead to the ship- 
ment of gold. The price beyond 
which it became profitable to ship 
gold out of a country, rather than to 
pay in foreign exchange, was the 
gold export point. The price at which 
it became profitable to import gold 
was known as the gold import point. 
Thus, when the foreign exchange 
rates were higher or lower than the 
gold par of exchange plus the cost of 
shipping it, gold would tend to be 
used to settle the international bal- 
ance of payments. Because of this, 
the rate of exchange would tend to 
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Return Premium Plus plan 


For full information on this successful contract, contact our 


Agency Department 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


LIFE @ 


SICKNESS @ ACCIDENT 


@ HOSPITAL @ POLIO 


Openings in Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota 


remain within the gold import and 
the gold export points. 

(3) The advantages claimed for 
“managed exchange flexibility” are 
that it preserves independence of 
monetary action by countries and, at 
the same time, maintains reasonable 
stability in foreign exchange rates. 
It permits the development of inde- 
pendent domestic financial policies, 
within limits, and without drastic 
repercussions on foreign exchange 
rates. It gives governments greater 
ability to meet their fiscal needs in 
developing and maintaining high 
levels of production and employment. 
A third advantage of “managed ex- 
change flexibility” which is fre- 
quently cited is that it is a movement 
in the direction of international 
monetary cooperation aimed at main- 
taining reasonable stability of ex- 
change rates and providing the 
machinery for mutually agreed ad- 
justments in exchange rates. 


QUESTION 5. 


(a) At the 1952 annual meet- 
ing of a large corporation con- 
sideration was given to a proposal 
made by certain shareholders 


that cumulative voting be au- 
thorized for use in the election of 
directors. One stockholder sup- 
ported his argument for cumula- 
tive voting by quoting a well 
known financial expert to the 
effect that “corporate manage- 
ments are understandably op- 
posed to the cumulative voting 
idea. The Securities Exchange 
Commission is rather strongly in 
favor of it and endeavors to have 
the provision incorporated in re- 
organization plans.” 


(1) Explain and illustrate the 
meaning of “cumulative voting.” 

(Z) What arguments can be 
advanced in favor of cumulative 
voting? 

(3) Explain why corporate 
managements might oppose the 
cumulative voting idea. 

(b) The statement has been 
made by a financial authority that 
“In practical finance, par value 
has but limited significance in 
the case of common stocks.” 

(1) What significance can be 
attached to the par value of a 
common stock ? 


(Continued on the next page) 














C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


(2) Outline the advantages of 
no par stock that account for its 
predominance in common stock 
financing. 









































Answer to Question 5. 














(a) (1) Cumulative voting 
means that a stockholder, in the 
election of directors, is entitled to 
one vote per share of stock times the 
number of directors to be elected. 
The shareholder may cast all of his 
votes for one candidate or he may 
distribute them in any manner he 
chooses. By way of illustration, as- 
sume that a shareholder has ten 
shares in the XYZ Corporation and 
that seven directors are to be elected 
at a given time. The shareholder 





































































































would be permitted to cast seventy 
votes and may cast them for one 
candidate or distribute them among 
several of the candidates. 

(2) Three principal arguments 
can be advanced in favor of cumula- 
tive voting. 
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1953 INCREASE IN INSURANCE 


Organized in 1879 
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First, it allows proportional rep- 
resentation, thus providing a demo- 
cratic process for shareholder par- 
ticipation in the affairs of the com- 
pany. In allowing proportional rep- 
resentation it can give minority 
stockholders an opportunity to place 
their representatives on the board of 
directors of the company. 

Secondly, it may bring to the 
board of directors men of diverse in- 
terests. It may develop a diversity of 
ideas which may bring about more 
successful management of the busi- 
ness. 

Thirdly, it may provide a means 
for bringing views of critics of man- 
agement to the attention of the board 
of directors. Board meetings provide 
an opportunity for the expression of 
views in the formulation of policy, 
and the views of the minority which 
may be critical of management can 
be expressed within the board. 


(3) Corporate 


managements 


might oppose the cumulative voting 
idea because it spreads ownership’s 
management to 


voice in include 


OLD LINE 
LIFE INSURANCE 
FOR 


- «+ « « §294,660,475 
60,238,794 
3,918,964 


25,058,651 

















minorities. Management might be 
very efficient and highly objective in 
its handling of company business and 
yet be harassed by “cranks” at every 
turn. It may make it difficult to 
establish clear cut policies, with the 
result that management is handi 
capped in its operation of the busi 
ness. There is always the possibility 
that management may be required to 
disseminate company information 
which should be held confidential. 
Information on manufacturing proc 
esses, distributing policies, and pric 
ing policies may prove most helpfu! 
to competitors and may put the busi 
ness in a poor competitive position 

(b) (1) The par value of com 
mon stock represents a trust fun 
for the benefit of creditors, and, as 
such, must not be dissipated or re 
duced by a voluntary act of the direc 
tors. It represents the shareholders’ 
financial contribution to the corpora 
tion and, therefore, provides a fund 
to protect creditors. It can be quit: 
important where the original stock 
holder has failed to pay into the cor 
poration the full par value, since the 
stockholder might be assessed for 
the unpaid sul scription. There might 
also be some question of the legality 
of a dividend disbursement if th 
payment of a dividend brought the 
net worth below the par value. 

Quantitatively, little significance 
can be attached to the par value oi 
common stock for in practice par 
values tend to be nominal, The mar 
ket price is more important for it re 
flects the value of the stock in the 
eyes of buyers and sellers. 

(2) The advantage of no pat 
stock which account for its predomi 
nance in common stock financing ar« 
its flexibility and its realism in ex- 
pressing values. Its flexibility ap 
pears in several ways. The directors 
have freedom of choice in fixing the 
issue price at any dollar figure they 
choose and dividing the issue pric« 
between capital and paid-in surplus 
Dividends can be paid out of paid-in 
surplus. It permits financing at mar 
ket prices without restriction by 
artificial price. The use of no pat 
stock simplifies accounting by allow- 
ing underwriting expenses and 
financing costs to be absorbed at the 
time the stock is sold, making it un- 
necessary to set up accounts for 
organization expense and deferred 
charges. 
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Shares without stated par values 
recognize the economic facts of life. 
They treat the share of stock as only 
a proportionate ownership interest 
in the corporation, whose value as a 
functioning organization is deter- 
mined by present and future earning 
power of the company and not by 
past earnings. They avoid deception 
by directing attention to market price 
rather than values stated arbitrarily. 
No par stock also avoids the embar- 
rassment of having a par value stock 
quoted on the exchange at a fraction 
of its stated value. 


(To be continued ) 


INSURANCE CLASSES 


LIFE INSURANCE IS BEING TAUGHT 
in over fifty thousand classrooms in 
the United States and some 1,500,- 
000 boys and girls are studying some 
aspect of life insurance in connec- 
tion with either social studies, home 
economics, business education or 
arithmetic today, Helen Thal, of 
New York, assistant director of the 
educational division of the Institute 
of Life Insurance, told the Reading 
Life Underwriters Association. 

This move towards a better un- 
derstanding of sound family finan- 
cial planning has come about as a 
part of a major change in American 
schools in the past generation, Miss 
Thal said. Not only have the physi- 
cal school plants improved and the 
number of children in school in- 
creased, but important curriculum 
changes have been made to bring 
them more in line with education for 
economic living, she said. Also, ac- 
cording to Miss Thal, there has de- 
veloped a new partnership between 
school and community, with men 
and women in all walks of life par- 
ticipating in school activities. 

Outlining the broad program of 
educational aids which the Institute 
of Life Insurance has developed, in 
cooperation with teacher committees 
and in keeping with modern cur- 
ricula, Miss Thal said that “life un- 
derwriter associations can make 
contributions to their local schools 
in helping to spread the use of these 
materials and develop a local interest 
in the study of life insurance.” 

Four positive steps were sug- 
gested by her for local association 
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NO ROUTINE CLERICAL WORK 
FOR OLD LINE LIFE AGENTS 


The home office maintains and fur- 
nishes a complete detailed record of 
each agent's business. This EXTRA 
service eliminates the necessity of 
agents keeping their own records or 
hiring clerical help to do it. It gives 
Old Line Life agents more time for 















HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


efforts in this connection: (1) Bring 
these materials to the attention of 
the local school administrators and 
offer to secure them; (2) purchase 
those materials, including film strips 
and wall charts, for which there is a 
charge and present them to the 
schools; (3) offer the agents’ serv- 
ices to the schools in providing 
speakers for the classrooms; and 
(4) cooperate with local Junior 
Chamber of Commerce or the serv- 
ice clubs or whoever sponsors the 
local business-industry education 
day. 

The underwriters were urged to 
get acquainted with the school ad- 
ministrators, for, as Miss Thal said, 
“once that is accomplished, you will 
discover that both of you, educators 
and life insurance agents, have 
something in common. Both of you 
are concerned with long-term ob- 
jectives, the ultimate realization of 
which will be a better community. 
You approach it through your 
efforts to strengthen the families of 
the community financially ; your col- 
leagues in the schools are approach- 
ing it by developing the youth. 
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USE OF RESEARCH 

THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE for 
good judgment, but this judgment is 
most valuable when based on the 
best information available. “That's 
why,” Dr. S. Rains Wallace told 
agency officers attending the recent 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association Agency Management 
Conference, “if I were an agency 
vice president I would seek help 
from a research source dedicated to 
helping me solve my problems!” 

The speaker posed the situation of 
the vice president who “prides him- 
self on the system he gives his man- 
agers for recruiting, selecting and 
supervising agents, but himself has 
no real system for recruiting, select- 
ing and supervising his managers.” 

“If this vice president asked me 
what research could do for him in 
this field, I would reply that the 
Manager’s Evaluation Record is still 
available. I would admit that we are 
not as sure of its validity as we are 
of the Aptitude Index, but it is still 
the best thing around. If I were a 
vice president, I’d use it.” 
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LNL’s Employee Package Plan 
Has Doubled Sales 


Lincoln National’s Employee Package Plan has 
doubled the sales and commissions LNL representatives 
secure from small employee groups. And it has started 
many an LNL agent in the Company’s profitable Group 


business. 
Lincoln National’s easy-to-present Employee Pack- 


age Plan is another reason for our proud claim that 
LNL is geared to help its field men. 


The 
LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 





Its Name Indicates Its Character 
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LAST SIX MONTHS 


Physician and Accident Prevention, The— 
EDITORIAL er @ Mf. Wheatley, MD. ica. icic csc sscseseeeees Sept. 
-ey The ' . he Right o scontinuance ’, Follman, Jr. ..ccceceees 
et Seenee, > ae oy Tax Revision Bill—Meyer M. Goldstein 
How Much Insurance? “ Washington View —_ A—Eugene M. Thoré 
KR Welfare Funds— Ifred J. Bohlinger 

ra and ~ pene Funds . 

t’s a Puzzlemen . 
Life Insurance Stocks .. OFFICE METHODS 
—— Companies 1953 . Aug. Annual Statement, The—Joseph R. Glennon 
ao yw .- Around the Office—Guy Fergason 

gns of Progress --May 15 Audits and Controls—Harry W. Kenney 
Twenty Year Net Costs Aug. 15 Better Client Service 

Booklets 
MANAGEMENT & GENERAL Centralized ao J. Canfield 

Accident and Health Statistics—Ben J. Helphand Date re quipment—A. EF. Feige 
Better Job, A—Louis W. Dawson Examination of Companies—William zx “Davey 
Breaking the Age Barrier—Karl W. Anderson 


Faster Claim Adjustment 
Business Insurance Agreements—Harry S. Redeker . How to Allocate Time—Guy Fergason ... 
Coinsurance in Social Insurance—S. Gwyn Dulaney . Sept. How to Analyze Methods—Guy Fergason 
Community Relations—Farle R. Bennett ‘ q How To Be Objective—Guy Fergason 
Curing Management Ills—W. N. Mitchell How to Delegate Duties uy Fergason .. 
Disability and the Insured—Ralph H. Blanchard ‘a How to a the hs A lg Fergason 
Funding a Pension Program—Wm. J. Carrell . Oct, 3 How to Sit—H. Ben Williams, 
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Insurance Regulatory Statutes—Ruist M. Anderson .. . Oct. Microfilm Predictions—George L. McCarthy 
Internal Review “Code of 1954, The—Meyer M. Goldstein .. a Modern Aids to Office Efficiency 
Investment Portfolio, The—R. B. Patrick . 25 Office en ment Director. 
Legal Spotlight—0O. D. Brundidge (monthly) Oct. 55 Premium Billing—G. A. Ecklund 
Life Insurance Investments—Churchill Rodgers Too Simple ?—Robert B. —, 

May 18, July 25, 5 Univaec Programming—Geo. W. 51 


Major Medical Expense—Morton D. Miller . J Yesterday, ay, and A RS L, Rowland Paty 37 
Mortality Trends——-Edward A. Lew 


10 
Non-Cancellable Trends and Outlooks—Richard H. Morse .. a 
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Occupational Underwriting—Morris Pitler Activating the Average Agent—Ben F. Hadley 
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Aetna Life, Hartford 


(Officers Promoted) ........... .-Apr. 103 
(Discount Rate Increased) ...... Sept. 95 
American Annuity Life, Lansing 
rare Aug. 79 


American Bankers Ins. Co. .. Waco, Texas 
(Absorbs Eastern Insurance Co.) Sept. 95 
American General Life, Houston 
(Delaney Promoted) ............. May 111 
American Guaranty Life, Portland 
(Company Declared Solvent) eeeeeduly 67 


i 2. Pee Oct. 89 
American Investors Life Ins. Co., Dallas 

(Appointed Vice President) ...... July 67 
American Nat’l Life, Dallas 

(Northen Elected President) ...... Oct. 89 
American United Life, Indianapolis 

(New Medical Director) neue wa eeu June 91 


Ancient Order of United Workmen, 
ewton, Kans, 


(Sanatorium — WOO) ..00045 Sept. 95 
Austin Life, Aust 

Ce, er May 111 
Bankers Life, Lincoln 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 103 
Bankers National, ee 

(Declares 5% Divid ar July 67 
Beneficial Standard Life, Los Angeles 

(New Vice President) ............ July 67 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield 

(Staff Advancements) ose0eereees Sept. 95 
Boston Mutual, Boston 

(New Board Chairman) esaeeoeen Apr. 103 
Calhoun Life, Columbia 

(New Company) ....... ..--Apr. 103 

(Absorbs — im L.& H I.) ... Sept. 95 


——- Western States, Sacramento 
(Sale open EY aicnenestdbedbwnsn a 103 
(Stock ca Offer Withdrawn). < 91 

Capital Life, Columbia 


einsured) Cer Terr Aug. 79 
Cavalier Life Insurance Co., ae ~ ea, 
eS Sept. 95 
Central National Life, Omaha 
RINOW PORMNONE) occccicccesccss . Aug. 79 


~—. eee Mutual, Dallas 
iehiatahabenan senda tein’ c 
Christian Fidelity Life “Insurance Co., 
Waxahachie, Texas 


en SID on oinn.tsc0sec<deee Sept. 95 
Citadel Life, Charlotte 

(Correction Notice) .............. Aug. 79 
ones Life, Fast Orange 

(Stock Dividend Declared) ...... Apr. 103 

(ADB Liberalization) ............ Sept. 96 


a omer Life, Houston 


(New C an srccccccccccccce Ape, 104 
columbia. Tite, ¥ Washiiston 4 
New Com eoccccccccccccco May 112 
eimmedal Benehe’ Phoenix . 
(Revises Charter) ....... ostsees ne Oh 
Connecticut General, Hartford 
(Executive Promotions) ......... soe. 104 
Connecticut Savings Ranks, Hartfore 


dds New Agency Ban k) eee Om | | 


Rs are -..Aug. 79 
Continental Assurance, “Chicago 

Elects O ccscescess cpr. 106 

(Stock § sit Pro sosed) abt actaas Sept. 96 
Cone Life, Fort Worth 

Vice-President) ..........-. June 91 

Delta "insurance Co., a ~ & 

(Incorporated) (sesaweseneee Sept. 97 


Durh ore we Raleigh a of 
cial MMBOB) cccccccccccces .2 
ny Life, New York - 


er to Purchase Stock) ....... June 91 
Elects Vice-President) ...........July 67 
—— a Washington 
Lorre d DOW BOTMAPY) 2.cccscccecs May 111 
= e Society, New York 
Paar Sept. 97 


rea Bureau Life, Columbus. 
(Package Plan) 

Farmers New World ‘Life, Seattle 
(Stock Purchase Offer) 

Farmers & Traders Life, Syracuse 
(Mutualization Program sogneres) 


Sept. 97 
Federal Life, Chicago . 


(New President) ...........c000- Sept. 
Federal Life & Casualty, Battie Greek - 
New Directors Elected) ........ Apr. 104 


val ew Directors El 
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COMPANY REPORTS—(From April 1954) 


(New Company) .......--eeeseee- ay 111 
Fidelity Mutual Tate, P hiladeiphia 

(Elects New Actuary) .......-.++/ Apr. 104 
General American, St. Louis 

(Walter W. Head Dies) .......... June 91 
Gibraltar Life, Dallas 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 104 
Great National Life, Dallas ‘ 

(Official Change) ......-..scesees Sept. 98 
Great Southern Life, Houston 

(New OMMcerS) ..ccccescccccccecs Apr. 105 


(Elects Executive Vice-President) . Jane 91 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg 


(Waiver Rates Reduced) ........ Sept. 98 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha 

(Executive Promotions) ........-/ Apr. 105 
Guaranty Savings Life, Montgomery 

(New Vice-President) ............ May 111 


Guaranty Union Life, Beverly Hills 
(Industrial Business Transferred) 


May 111 
(imscntive . Promoted) ..0c0.ccccee June 92 
Guardian Life, New York 
(Hearing He eae nesaewel Apr. 105 
(Superintendent Upheld) ......... uly 67 
(Settlement Dividends) .......... Sept. 98 
Home Life, New York 
(Cameron Retires) ............++: June 92 


International Workers Order. New York 
(Reinsured by Continental mmeeen ~> a. 
Sept. of 


(Reinsurance Completed) ......... Oct. 89 
John Hancock Mutual, Loston 
(New Promotions) ............+... May 112 


(Actuarial Dept. Reorganized) . 
Kenesaw Life J Accident, Marietta 

COW COBEN) 6c.cccvccccscccccse July 68 
Liberty Life, Greenviie 

Fy tion on O. Started).Apr. 105 

ife of Georgia, /¥ dW. 

tects New Officers) ............June 92 
Life Insurance Co. of N. A., Wilmington 

ED OED nccncnieccsccdeesces June 92 
Life Underwriters, Shreveport 


(Changes for 1954 Life Reports) ..July 68 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 

(Executive Promotions) .....-..- Apr. 106 

(Assets Hit Billion Mark) ....... 3 99 


(Passes Billion Mark in Assets) ..Oct. 89 
The Maccabees, Detroit 


SS CD | nics cuseneeesee Oct. 89 
Mercantile Security Life, Dallas 

(King Elected Vice- — .. Aug. 80 
Metropolitan Life, New York 

(Releases Annual Statement) ... -Apr. 106 

(New Vice-President in Canada— 

PE TOD onc ckcncencecccese g. 80 

Midland Empire Life, Atchison 

Oe ae rrr. Oct. 89 


Midland Mutual Life, Columbus 
(Enters Accident & Sickness Vield) 
Aug. 81 
Midland National Life, Watertown 
(Reaches $100,000,000 in Foree) ...Oct. 90 
Modern Woodmen of America, Rock Island 


Elects New President) ......... Apr. 106 
Se Ins. Co. of America, Let 

(New company} $4666066500500046 May 112 

(New Comp pany} EE ee: July 68 
Mutual Benefit Life. Newark 


(To Move Farm Investment Dept.) 
Apr. 106 

(Official Change 
Mutual Life of ~4 York, New York 

(Insurance for Smaller Groups) . i 92 

CEROU TOON) noose cncccnnseccves 91 
National os tape. oe 

(Reinsures A & H er June 93 
National Health & ‘Lite, Tort Worth 

(Reinsures A & H Business) ..... June 93 
National Life, Montpelier 


New Agency Vice- President) . Apr. 106 

OT June 93 
National Underwriters Life, Fort Worth 

DO DOG) in 6bi 0005606000008 Oc 
National Life & Accident. peepee? 

(Stock Dividend Declared) ...... pr. 106 
Nebraska National Life, OS 

Cee ED b.55.5.0:04.00000060% ug. 81 
New England Mutua!, Boston 

(New Vice-President) ............ 


ne 94 
New World Life Insurance Co. x "Seattle 


(Changes Name) .......+ssseeeeees July 69 
New York Life, New Yo 
(Elects New Vice- Presidents) sooo 112 
(Executive Promotions) ......... . 81 
North American Life, Chicago : 
(Promotes Officers) ..........+.- Apr. 107 
Ohio State Life, Columbus 
(Jones New President) .......... Apr. 107 
<Collecting Premiums Through 
PORTE) a 00:00:50 60:0 06000000000088 June 94 
Oil Industries Life, Llouston 
(New Company) ...-...2++ese00% Apr. 107 
(Now Writing New Lusiness) Aug. 81 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Oller WUetEsOR) ccccccccscesscece Apr. 107 
(Mutualization Approved) ....... uly 6% 
(Old Stockholders Suit) ..........Aug. 81 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(Appoints Actuary & Controller) 
May 112 


Patriot Life, New York 
(Elects #xecutive Vice-President) 


Aug. 82 

Pennsylvania Mutual Life, Philadelphia 

(Guarantee Shares Sold) ........ June 

SED  < scecssachawasnenseoee Sept. 99 
Philadelphia Life, eens 

(Special Cash Dividend) ........ pr. 107 
Plymouth Mutual Life, Philadelphia’ 

(New Company) ...scccccccescess May 113 
lostal Life, New York 

(Sells Home Office Building) Ted 113 


Provident Bankers Insurance, Dallas 


(New COMPAR) .scccsccsccesecse 113 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia 

(West Promoted) ...........+06. 107 
Prudence Life, Chicago 

(Now Legal Reserve) ........... Apr. 108 
Prudential, Newark 

(New Union Contract) .......... Apr. 108 

(Limits Group Activity) .......... uly 69 

(Adds New Department) .......... Oct. 91 
Puritan Life, Providence 

(Bruce Promoted) ...........++.. May 113 
Reinsurance Company of America, Dallas 

(Change in Control) ..ccccsccccce May 114 
Reserve Life, Dallas 

(New Vice-President) ............ June 94 
Rio Grande National Life, Dallas 

ESP ee Renee Sept. 100 
Ryukyus Life, Naha 

(New Company) iat aehhebann eee Aug. 82 
Security Benefit Life, Topeka 

(Abrahams Elected President) .--July 70 
Security Life & Accident, Denver 

iy... ra May 114 
Security Life, Macon 

Ce CID nce cscs cccnscceces Oct. 91 
Security Mutual, Binghamton 

(New Administrative Po .-Apr. 108 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 

NE WEE ho bndoGotsiseeceseaaex June 94 
Southern Life, Atlanta 

(New Agepcy V iee- President) en Oct. 92 
Southland Life, Dalla 

(Appoints New Vice- *President) .-Apr. 108 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 

CD. n.5:5.00854460004080008 May 114 
Southwest Indemnity & Life, Dallas 

CTU TD 5. 10. 00060-060000000 June 95 
Standard Life, Indianapolis 

(New Minimum Policy) ........ Sept. 100 
Sunland Golden Life, Cisco 

CR ER MEEEED 6ic0s0ccccsccece July 69 
Sun Life, Montreal 

(Interest on Deposits) ............ June 95 
Superior Life, Florence 

(New Company) ........... sonsdeul Aug. 82 

ED i.5.5.0.50.05-00000058008 Oct. 92 
Teachers Ins. & pnauity, New York 

(Progress Gf CREP) 2.20.0. .cc080 Sept. 100 
Union Casualty & Lite, Mt. Vernon 

(Licensed in Louisiana) ......... May 114 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati 

RIOD 5050.0 0.0:0:6:5:5600004% Aug. 82 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati 

(Mutualization Completed) er Sept. 100 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 

w Agency Vice-President) ...Apr. 109 

Union Standard Life, Houston 

Soeer SIND 6600000000006006 May 114 





















































United Benefit Life, Omaha 
(Elects New President—New Agency 
Vice-President) Oct. 92 
United Insurance, Chicago 
(Elects Ofticers) 
United Services Life, Wasnington 
‘ects New Officers) 
~«ited States Life, New York 
(Liberalizes Agency Contracts)...June 95 


Universal Life & Accident, Dallas 
(Carlson Elected Vice-President) .May 115 
Universal Life & Accident, Bloomington 
(New Company) ....... saeeesedeed July 70 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(Executive Promotions) 
(New Dividend Scale) 
Western American Life, Reno 
(Company Sold) 


Western Fidelity Life, Fort Worth 
(Reinsures Professional Life) . 

Western Indemnity Life, Midland 
(New Company) 
(Elects Vice-l’resident) 

Woodmen Accident & Life, Lincoln 
(New Life Writer) 

Woodmen Central, Lincoln 
To Build New H. O. Building)... 


Cu 


American Mutual Life, Des Moines, Iowa 
American National, Galveston, Texas 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Amsterdam Co., Amsterdam, N. 

Atlantie Life, Richmond, Va. 

Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla. 

Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 


Sankers National Life, Montclair, N. J. ...... 


s3ankers Union Life, Denver, Colorado 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 


sorchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. ...... 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. ... 
Bruce & Associates, Harley N., Chicago, Ill. . 


California-Western States, Sacramento, Cal. 


Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Ill. ....... 


Central Life, Des Moines, Iowa 


Central Standard Life, Chicago, Ill. .......... 


Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 


Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Cal. .............. 
Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass. ..... 


Columbus Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 


Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. ... 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill. .......... 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. .............. 
Sastman Kodak Co. (Verifax Div.), Rochester, N. Y. 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
. Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N. 


Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa 
Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. ..... 


Farmers & Bankers Life, Wichita, Kansas 


First Boston Corp., The, New York, N. Y. .. 


Franklin Life, Springfield, Il. 


Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. ................ 
General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. ....... 
Gorey Co., Walter C., San Francisco, Cal. ... 


Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 


Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. ............ 


Gulf Life, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Ine., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo. ......... 


Liberty Life, Greenville, S. C. 

Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly, Iowa 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 


Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. ................ 


Moetrapanian Tite, New Tork, Ne De oo. cccccecasissccccsss ses 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio 

Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 

Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 

Monumental Life, Baltimore, Md. 

National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 

Fidelity Life, Kansas City, Mo. ...........s.eeeeeee 


National 


39 Oho 21 


National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. ................... 
National O14 Line, Tattle Boek, Ark. .......cc.ccssececcesvesiosioss 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 


OM TU, TE. CAE, FED e eo d:c 0:50:65 .n:055e ccsnewssinisdcs 


Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. ....... Back Cove 


Cemiemees TAG; BS AMOS, CHE. oes cciccccccesccccsscccccsee 


IEE NS EIR, OG Rn a dicen 0 0:00.00, d0we0dn0s.00s 4 bsesnee 


Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Oe. Be, I, HUIS. occ :00.ccics ccc dbiesigsce seb oetecions 
Old Republic Credit Tite, Chicago, TL. .......accscceccsciecccccs 
Paeime Mutual Tate, Let Ampales, Cal. ..cccccccccsinscccccccscs 
Pan American Life, New Orleans, La. ........cccccccecccccces 


Pam) BSCeTO TAR, WePGORNOr, PHBE. occcccccccccccssccccccceces 
Pheonix Mutual Life, Hartford, Comm. 2... cccccccccicscscccccce 


PUR, TE He i, DOO TOE, TE. Wie. oo cv ciccccicsvccecsssccs 
ee IS tn BR, odio c sc ct ncamenteaneneeedecns 
eT Ee Ga ea abs ha aeme aes 0:60 weiethwejandoeede 
Republic National Life, Dallas, Texas 


moyen ypemrees Ce... Mew Terk, NW. . Ze ccc sciecccccccsccvcacsc 
Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 


SR RR, ig II, EI i osc in ne oss c:0s bina gesunee ee 
Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 
Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. ..................2000- 


a 


ee IE, OU hn Se wctccacacenccdnn ss eeehseetees 


NED, I I Es. once dncccoweesuesesenedddesas 
Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 
Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Il. 


Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. 


Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. .................. 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

I Ie i, CR, TI oo aoc e vc ticccscewe ese casescias 
United Life & Accident, Concord, N. HH. ......cccccsccccccesce 


United Services Life, Washington, D. C. ................00.0eee 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., John, New York, N. 

Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Were, Corcoran. © EdnG@er, Now York, N. Yu. oscccsccccccveccecs 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. ............... 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies which 
receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 


BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


The National Magazine of Insurance 


Best’s Life News 





“WHEN YOU 
LEND MONEY...” 
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CREDIT MERCHANDISERS and lending insti- 
tutions not yet using creditors group life insur- 
ance—and there are a lot of them—provide a 
broad market for Occidental agents and brokers 
armed with this double-barrelled approach: 


oe 


“When You Lend Money...,” our new visual 

presentation book that tells the story of 

Occidental Creditors Group Life Insurance 
and 

New, lowered rates for this popular plan 


“When You Lend Money...” makes Occidental 
Creditors Group Life Insurance easier to sell. 
The new, competitively low rates make it easier 
to buy. Powerful ammunition to aim at a lucra- 
tive target. The facts about trese high caliber 
sales aids are available at all Occidental offices. 


“A Star in the West...’ 


HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 








WHO WRITES WHAT? 
WE DO! 


Have you been stymied in serving an old policyowner because you couldn’! write 
family income without a base policy? 


Would you like to cover the new 30-year mortgages with pure reducing term? 
Have you clients who need family income riders for an odd number of years? 
Do you need low-cost protection for a short period to cover a debt? 


IF SO, Northwestern National Life’s HOME PROTECTOR is the answer. 





» It is decreasing term without a base policy. 


> It is participating with annual dividends which can be accumulated 
as a conversion fund. 


» It is issued with automatic waiver of premium included in the rate. 
> It is issued sub-standard up to 250% mortality. 


> It is extremely low in net-cost but pays you top commissions. 


For full details contact the nearest agency of 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


40 Years’ Experience iw Brokerage Sewice 


Second in a Series 








